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PEA-NUTS. 


Oor illustration on this page represents a 
scene which is perfectly familiar to those who 
have visited our Southern cities; and we dare 


say some of our readers who have sauntered | 
along the Savannah docks may recognize the | 


features of the good-na- 
tured and almost super- 
annuated aunty whose 
bent figure, sheltered by 
the tattered umbrella, 
and surrounded by heap- 
ing baskets of roasted 
pea-nuts, forms the prin- 
cipal object in our pic- 
ture. It was drawn from 
life, greatly tothe delight 
of the old woman, who 
had never before been 
honored by the atten- 
tions of an artist. 

The pea-nut, though 
almost universally liked, 
is considered very ‘‘ un- 
genteel.” Its cheapness, 
and the ease with which 
the soft shell is broken, 
make it a favorite with 
boys; and it is rare in- 
deed to empty “a little 
fellow’s pocket and not 
find among its wonder- 
fully miscellaneous con- 
tents two or three pea- 
nuts or the débris of 
their crumbling shells, 
Outside of boydom the 
popularity of the pea-nut 
is chiefly confined to peo- 
ple who frequent such 
places of amusement as 
the Bowery Theatre, the 
atmosphere of which is 
always redolent of the 
pea-nut stand and the 
beer gardens. Such 
people, indeed, munch 
them every where—as 
they walk the street, on 
the cars, in the stages, 
and aboard the ferry- 
boats, scattering the 
shells abroad with the 
utmost indifference, and 
littering the dress of ev- 
ery person in their neigh- 
borhood. Pea-nuts im- 
part a pungent odor to 
the breath, which makes 
the eater almost as great 
@ nuisance in a crowd 
as one who indulges in 
the luxury of Limburger 
cheese. 

In this city there are 
hundreds of stands 
where pea-nuts are sold, 
and the trade in them 
must be very large, if not 
particularly remunera- 
tive. There must be 
several hundred old men 
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with other nu®s peculiar to this continent, for the 
benefit of his German friends, and the unanimous 
verdict of the foreign members of the party was, 
that the pea-nut was most excellent eating. ‘Thus 
pea-nuts, like prophets, are not without honor save 
jn their own country; and it is not likely they 
will ever rise above their present position here. 
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and old women in New 
York alone who make 
their living at these 
stands—their _ entire 
sales consisting, on any 
day, of a few shillings 
worth of pea-nuts, with 
perhaps a dozen or two 
apples, whose surface 
shines with a polish too 
suggestive of the proc- 
ess by which it is ob- 
tained for delicate stom- 
achs. Occasionally you 
may see a gentleman 
purchasing at these 
stands; but generally it 
is done with a furtive 
glance to see that no- 














ly is near whose ob- 
servation might be un- 
pleasant. If one likes 


pea-nuts, and is thus sensitive, it is convenient | 


to have the protection of a little son or nephew, 
who may not, however, in all cases reap the ben- 
efit of the purchase. 

The pea-nut is not recognized in polite society. 
Tt is never found at dessert. Yet a few years 
ago an American in Munich placed on the din- 
ner-table of the Hétel de Baviére a dish of these 
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where the whites and the red men seem fated to 
wage a warfare that can cease only with the ex- 
termination of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

The scene of our artist’s sketch is the interior 
of a strongly built cabin, just at daybreak, The 
young mother has snatched the sleeping babe 


| from the rude cradle in the corner, and is trying 
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The house will be bravely de- 
fended ; and let us hope the murderous band may 
be driven off, with a lesson that shal! make them 
keep clear of that cabin for many a long day. 

Late advices from the frontier, where the set 
tlers are in constant danger of attack, show that 
the Indians are very much disturbed and discon 
tented, and that very lit- 
tle provocation is 
quired to bring on a 
general war. Sporrep 
Tat has returned home 
from his Eastern jour- 
ney to find his fayorite 
wife dead, In his ig- 
norance he attributes 
this bereavement to the 
machinations and ma- 
lignity of the whites, and 
in her grave buries all 
his presents and all his 
new-born friendship for 
civilized br€thren. 
His present mood js said 
to be extremely warlike. 
The situation is certainly 
precarious, and unless 
wise measures of pre- 
caution are taken at 
once our far Western 
frontiers may withess 
many terrible scenes of 
bloodshed and devasta- 
tion. 
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CORAL REEFS. 


1K Mr. Darwiy, some 
! years ago, prepared a 
map in which were put 
down all the reefs of 
coral which surround 
the numerous islands in 
the Pacific. In one al- 
most straight line of ten 
thousand miles, from 
Piteairn Island to Chi- 
na, those reefs stud the 
vast ocean. The reefs 
are classified, for con- 





venience, into three 
a 

groups: 1, The atol 

reef is a circular or 


curved ridge of coral, 
visible at low-water, but 
nearly covered at high- 
water, and having a 
tranquil lake in the cen- 
tre. The diameter va- 
ries from one mile to 
sixty miles, in different 
examples; and the 
shape is usually an ir- 
regular oval. There is 
generally a profound 
depth of ocean at a very 
short distance from the 
atoll. In one case, the 
depth is a thousand feet 
at a distance of less than 
a quarter of a mile; but, 
far more noteworthy than 
this, there is one atoll at 
two hundred feet from 
which no soundings 
could be found with 
twelve hundred fect of 
line; and another where 
seven thousand feet 
. found no bottom at a 
mile and a quarter dis- 
tance! The interior 
lake or lagoon is never 
profoundly deep. We 
may therefore picture to 
ourselves an atoll as the 
top of a steep conical 
submarine mountain, 
with a kind of crater at 
the summit. 2. The 
barrier reef differs from 
an atoll in having one or 














PEA-NUT SELLERS IN SAVANNAH.—[From a Sketon sy Liuorp Murrits, Jun.) 


AN INDIAN ATTACK. 


THovuGH not designed to illustrate ag actual 
event, our picture on page 457 this week is 
something more than a mere fancy sketch. 
Scenes like the one so graphically imagined and 
portrayed by our artist are unhappily of too fre- 
| quent occurrence on our far Western frontier, 


to quiet the cries of the boy who clings about her | 
waist. Two young girls, awaked from sleep by 
the yells of the savage assailants, crouch together 
in terror on their bed. One of the brave defend- | 
ers has already received a wound in the arm, 
perhaps from the arrow that lies on the floor in | 
front of him, and the self-possessed matron of 
the cabin is binding ig up, 60 that he can go on | 


more islands within it; 
it forms, in fact,a barrier 
around an island or isl- 
ands, at some considerable distance, and sep- 
arated by a, moat of very deep water. Some of 
them run along parallel to the shore; in some 
the islands have joined to form a continuous 
strip of dry land; while in many instances the 
island forms a very lofty mountain. 3. The 
shore reef resembles a barrier reef in having land 
within or near it; but the dry land is very near, 
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and the intervening water very shallow ; while 
in most instances there are no islands or islets, 
the whole reef being submerged at high-water. 
In all the three kinds—atoll, barrier, and shore 
_-the reef has been formed by countless myriads 
of coral insects, working at the construction of 
their hollow dwellings. Mr. Darwin, by tracing 
a local connection between volcanoes and reefs, 
arrived at a conclusion that, wherever an atoll 
or a barrier reef has been formed, the bed of the 
ocean has subsided; while at the spots where 
shore reefs occur, the bed of the sea is either 
uprising or statiénary. Islands and mountains 
in the Pacific have been submerged by the sub- 
sidence of the ocean bed; and when the sub- 
sidence had taken place to a certain extent, coral 
insects set to work at their busy labors; for, 
whether in the Pacific or the Mediterranean, the 
insect always works in the water, but at no great 
depth below the surface. All three kinds are 
savisfactorily accounted for on this view, as be- 
ing in three stages of development. The shore 
reefs are formed first, as a fringe of ceral around 
the coast of an island; by further subsidence, 


- each becomes in time a barrier reef; and each 


of the latter develops into an atoll reef, by the 
insects constantly building at the top of it. 
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‘Y\UE newspapers that used to call Mr’ Liy- 

CoLN a third-rate country lawyer, and 
‘‘blush” at the contrast in political ability be- 
tween him and JEFFERSON Davis, are very busy 
in attempting to cast odium and ridicule upon 
President Grant. Their conduct is inspired 
by the same spirit which led them to denounce 
him in the field as a butcher. “But his real 
crimes in the eyes of his severest critics are his 
steady fidelity to the Union, and his uncondi- 
tional victory over the rebellion. ‘The rebellion 
sprang from the principles of the Democratic 
party, It was led by the Democratic chiefs. It 
was sustained by Democratic sympathy. Every 
great measure of the war was denounced by the 
Democratic conventions; and in the midst of 
the struggle the Democratic party virtually de- 
clared for submission to the rebellion.. The 
World now frankly admits that the ‘‘ War 
Democracy” was a ‘small body.” And to 
the organs of a party which counted upon 
the success of the rebellion a man-who silent- 
ly and powerfully opposed it, and finally, by 
his skillful military combinations, compelled its 
military chiefs to surrender, can only be a tar- 
get of constant calumny. Consequently no 
public man was ever more rancorously slan- 
dered by them than President Grant. No 
opportunity of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion is lost; and if the representations of the 
Democratic press were to be taken as true, the 
most accomplished of statesmen, and the most 
able of Christian heroes, and the noblest of lost 
causes were all confounded and baffled by a 
shallow charlatan. 

There is no invention so puerile, no insinua- 
tion so contemptible, that it does not serve the 
purpose of political or personal hatred of one of 
the simplest and most honest of Americans. 
The worst motives are attributed to the plain- 
est actions, and every word and deed are labori- 
ously and elaborately misinterpreted. The peo- 
ple of this country knew that General GRANT was 
not a politician when they elected him Presi- 
dent. They did not expect from him the 
smooth evasions of a politician. They asked 
of him an-honest adherence to the principles 
upon which he was elected and to the party 
that sustained him. In a country necessarily 
controlled by parties it is undoubtedly a mis- 
fortune for a President to be unfamiliar with 
political persons and methods, But, on the 
other hand, every man feels that public af- 
fairs are safer with a man of honest purpose 
and general ability, even without political ex- 
perience, than with a mere politician. 

The perils of trusting exclusively to a poli- 
tician were shown in the case of Mr. Cuasg., 
Down to the autumn elections of 1867, it was 
thought by many that Mr. Case ought to be 
the Republican candidate. Undoubtedly he 
thought so himself. He had been a conspieu- 
ous Republican leader. His course had been 
consistent. He had been in the van of the 
party. Every body knew that he wanted to be 
President, but every body conceded his ability 
and experience. ‘‘He understands polities,” 
was the general remark. There were those, 
however, who felt that circumstances designated 
General Granvt as the proper candidate, and he 
was selected by acclamation. He was nomin- 
ated in May. In July, Mr. Horatio Sey- 
mouR received from a Democratic convention, 
of which Mr. Wape Hampton was the master- 
spirit, a nomination which he had meant to of- 
fer to Mr. Cuase; and while Mr. Srymovr 
was accepting it, he had in his pocket the speech 
which he had intended to make upon the nom- 
ination of Mr. Cuase. That Mr. Cuase was 
willing to*receive such a nomination is the re- 
sult of what is calied * politics.” . Those who 
think that it is essential to good government 
are impatient of President Grant, Those who 
were ready to hail Mr. CHase as @ great states- 
man contemptuously deny to General Grant 
any statesmanlike quality, 





But because a man is not, in the technical 
sense, ‘‘a statesman,” it does not follow that he 
is destitute of common-sense, as seems to be as- 
sumed by the clumsy opponents of the Presi- 
dent. General Jackson was very far from be- 
ing a statesman. Mr. Lixcoxn’s claims to 
statesmanship were derided. Probably Mr. 
Mapison and Mr. Van Buren would satisfy 
the technical requirements. But the good 
sense of General Jackson and of Mr, Lincoin 
could be trusted to save them from any obvious 
and absurd improprieties, and so may General 
GRANT'S. : 

In these days of unscrupulous assertion in the 
press, a charge involving the honor and discre- 
tion of the President should be judged by the 
character of the paper that advances it. If it 
has shown that its desire for truth is evidently 
greater than its partisan or private hostility—if 
it is a journal of acknowledged impartiality and 
honor and justice, its statements prejudicial to 
the President will be received with concern 
lest they may have some grounds of truth. 
But if otherwise, its stories about the President 
will be as important as the assertion of a party 
committee that its party is the bulwark of the 
Constitution. 





TAMMANY FIRE-WORKS. 


Tue Democratic members of Congress ex- 
hort their party brethren to make ready for the 
autumn elections, and urge that there should be 
‘no time lost in the discussion of dead issues ; 
no manifestation of narrow or proscriptive feel- 
ing ;” and the Tammany managers, in announ- 
cing their holiday performance for the Fourth of 
July, called themselves the party of equal rights. 
Tammany Hall is dedicated to humorous and 
light entertainments, but that is unquestionably 
a better joke than it is accustomed to hear. 
The humor, however, would have been enhanced 
if the worthy acrobats had called themselves 
the party that saved the Union. That nobody 
knows much about the Constitution except those 
who justified the rebellion upon sound constitu- 
tional principles is a Tammany axiom; and 
that there will be no constitutional régime un- 
til the party which tried to destroy the govern- 
ment administers it, is-firmly believed by con- 
servatives of the Fernanpo Woop school. 

Meanwhile let the student of American poli- 
tics, the man who is wondering how his vote 
should be cast, look into the Tammany speech- 
es of the Fourth, and find, if he can, any claim 
that the Democratic party had any share in the 
two greatest achievements in our history. He 
will find plenty of rhetoric about radicalism, 
and oppression, and extravagance, and central- 
ization, and consolidation, and the glory of the 
Democracy ; but not one of the orators will 
have asserted that the Union was preserved, 
and the equality of all American citizens se- 
cured, by the Democratic party. By their fruits 
ye shall know them, ‘The organs of that party 
call it conservative and constitutional, as they 
did in the winter of 1860-61, And there is no 
doubt that it is just as conservative as when its 
chiefs in the last Cabinet it controlled were 
plotting rebellion because they were defeated 
at the polls; just as constitutional as when its 
last President declared that the government 
could not make war upon a State. 

But these probably are the “ dead issues” 
which the Democratic members of Congress 
warn their friends not to diseuss. Other dead 
issues are slavery, which these fime friends of 
man struggled to retain; the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which they opposed because it gave those 
whom they could no longer enslave the security 
of their freedom; and the laws imposing cer- 
tain disabilities upon certain classes of the late 
insurgents. But the Congressional caucus does 
not urge acquiescence in the result. It speaks 
of dead issues, but it also suggests doubts of 
the validity of the Fourteenth Amendment or 
the test act. It advises conformity for the 
nonce, because otherwise there is no hope that 
members disqualified by the laws will be ad- 
mitted to seats. Like every party out of pow- 
er, it would yield every thing but its resolution 
to return, and, when once sure of its position, 
its equal resolution to unsettle every thing just 
as fast and as far as it can. 

In the tone of the Tammany discourses the 
tone of the party may be heard. Is it manly, 
generous, American? Is it inspired by what is 
best and most intelligent in the country, or by 
its ignorance and passion? Is it from Tam- 
many Hall, controlled by Messrs. TwrED and 
Sweeny, who drag at their triumphal chariot 
wheels their fiercest opponents, now loudly 
cheering their masters, that the American peo- 
ple wish to receive the policy of their govern- 
ment ? 





THE CITY AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


THE great question, where to pass the hot 
months, is one that is yearly asked by more and 
more persons. And the heat into which hon- 
est people cast themselves in the strug:‘le to be 
cool, and the horrible inconvenience to which 
they expose themselves as a method of being 
comfortable, are very amusing and very instruct- 
ive. Doubtless a change of climate and scene is 
useful to every body—especially is it desirable for 
the children. To go from the air of the shore 





to that of the mountains, from inland to the sea, 
are serviceable journeys. To drink mineral 
water at the springs, to bathe in the surf—these 
also are sanitary influences ; and to lie upon a 
cool green hill-side and watch the clouds sail- 
ing over, to loiter along a cliff over the sea, to 
rock in a boat or fish from a rock—these too are 
moral as well as physical restoratives. But the 
conditions of these enjoyments are often most 
absurd and unfavorable. To pay, for instance, 
an enormous sum for the occupation of a wretch- 
ed little cell in a hot attic, in order that you may 
skip stones from a beach, is a very questionable 
restorative of any thing but the landlord’s mon- 
ey-box, : 

Meanwhile the resources of the city are not 
despicable. If a man can avoid the streets in 
which the smells are unimaginable, and if only 
a shower falls every two or three days to cool 
the vast heated mass of stone and brick, he may 
smile at many a neighbor who goes off to the 
sea-side to be uncomfortable. There are boats 
constantly plying about the rivers or down the 
bay, and he can have his breath of ocean air, or 
his glimpse of Arcadia, at his plasure. In his 
thick-walled house in the shaded street the 
mercury does not touch a point so high in the 
hottest days as in most of the country villas 
around the city. If he thinks of running away 
for coolness to Katahdin, or Moosehead Lake, 
or the White Mountains, he reads, in his even- 
ing paper, as he sits delightfully reclined in the 
draught through his high, comfortable rooms, 
that the mercury marked 84° in the Havana, 
87° at Savannah, 90° at Washington, 95° at 
Long Branch, 100° at Springfield, and 103° in 
Maine, and he thinks, with the newspaper, how 
intolerably hot it must be at the north pole. 
The White Mountains and Memphremagog 
have suddenly ceased to fascinate him. 

Or he steps into a car in the cool of the even- 
ing, or, if that be considered too daring a fig- 
ure of speech, in the shade of the evening, and is 
borne quietly along to THEODORE THOMaSs’s con- 
cert at the Central Park Garden. He will not, 
indeed expect to pluck flowers in that garden, 
but he will not be disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of sitting in a huge hall and listening to 
delightful music, as he smokes the light cigar— 
if he have not conquered that deleterious habit 
—or sips Bavarian lager. Then what pleasant 
summer dinners he may find—at not very many 
places indeed—pleasant dinners at most un- 
pleasant prices! But would he help his purse 
by dining at a sea-side pavilion? A great es- 
sayist says that even the unmentionable hot 
place has its extreme satisfactions. The citi- 
zen condemned to town for the summer may 
lay that sweet consolation to heart. There is 
always a shady side to the street. And if any 
day he be very warm he may revenge himself 
by reading in his morning paper that at New- 
port it is the hottest weather ever known, and 
that at Saratoga the heat is overpowering. 





TRADE—ITS CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 


Tue last two weeks of the month of June, 
and the first two of the month of July, are the 
worst for trade of any of the year. It is the 
period during which the summer accounts of 
stock are taken, and arrangements are made 
for the fall trade. Although the general trade 
of the country is affected by great improve- 
ments in transportation and by the telegraph, 
the fall trade continues to be vastly larger than 
the spring, and August and September remain 
the banner months. More dry-goods are sold 
in those two months than in any other two of 
the year. The principal cause of this supe- 
riority of the fall over the spring trade, in dry- 
goods, arises from the fact, that those purchased 
for fall and winter consumption are more staple 
in their character, both as regards quality and 
color, and more suitable to the wants of the 
mass of customers. It has doubtless been gen- 
erally noticed that the gossamer-like tissues, 
which are known as organdies and lawns, have 
been in less demand than usual this spring, 
and that their place has been supplied by more 
durable fabrics. As a blaze destroys them in- 
stantly, and the colors soon disappear in wash- 
ing, their importation will be discouraged, both 
on the score of safety and economy. 

The trade of the country, since September, 
1869, has been affected seriously by the decline 
in the price of cotton, and, until recently, in 
that of grain. This has not been wholly with- 
out compensation, as the stocks of goods of 
nearly all descriptions are light. The losseg 
during the spring trade have been felt-more 
by importers and jobbers than by distributors 
throughout the interior, and the latter are con- 
sequently regarded as in better than usual cred- 
it, excepting that collections from the great 
grain-growing interest have been the subject 
of complaint and of some uneasiness. Wheth- 
er the trade soon to arise shall be active, or 
otherwise, will depend in great part on the 
future of the cotton and grain markets. 

The Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, in view of the present yield of cotton, and 
the additional land subjected to this culture, 
supposes that cotton, in the course of the pres- 
ent calendar year, will reach the price of fifteen 
cents per pound, The editor of Brown's Cotton 
Glance, writing for the Manchester Guardian, 





and regarded as valuatle authority in England, 
thinks that during the next cotton year, com- 
mencing on the Ist of September, England wil] 
be supplied at ante-bellum rates. These esti- 
mates have been followed by a reduction of the 
price both here and abroad; and, as a conse. 
quence, the manufacturer on this side sells his 
cloth largely under guarantee ; that is to say, on 
the agreement, if the price made by the latter 
shall be reduced before the purchaser disposes of 
his goods, to make a corresponding abatement, 
This feature of the dry-goods trade communi- 
cates some uncertainty to business. But it is 
probable that the goods disposed of in August 
and September will be manufactured on the 
basis of about eighteen cents per pound for 
middlings, and that care will be exercised in 
not flooding the market with too many goods. 
In this way the effects of the anticipated de- 
cline may be avoided until the supposed facts 
on which it is based may be better understood. 
The estimate of the American crop for this 
year has been advanced on the other side to 
three and a fifth millions of bales, which quan- 
tity, it is supposed there, will be exceeded by 
the growing crop. It will be seen how much 
of conjecture there is in the expected fall in 
price. As the South has been prudent in its 
finances, and has had the benefit of two remu- 
nerative crops, it may be in a condition to de- 
cide for itself what shall be paid for its staple. 
The contingencies which may affect the ques- 
tion of price are too numerous to allow of cer- 
tainty. ‘The competition of India has not been 
conducted with the favorable results expected ; 
and the South will have itself to blame if, by 
extending the quantity unduly, it shall enable 
the foreigner to array its producers into the 
shape of active competitors with each other. 
A diffusion of industry, so as to embrace a 
larger production of food, remains as a cor- 
rective. Great distress has at times been oc- 
casioned in India by answering the demand of 
Manchester for extending the cultivation of 
cotton. It has been done at the expense of 
an occasional famine. All of our knowledge 
of the extent of the production in India, and 
of the quantity exported to Europe, is derived 
from English sources, and it is,conceded that 
there is a variance between the returns made 
by the Government Board of Trade and those 
published in the interest of dealers in Liver- 
pool, What this country wants, and must 
soon obtain, is information of the India crop 
derived from a well-regulated consular estab- 
lishment created on the plan of the English, 
so that, on its diffusion over the country, a 
judgment may be formed of the effect of the 
India crop on the whole production. 

The subject of the foreign demand for our 
grain continues to possess great interest, but 
we remain at the mercy of the foreigner from 
our want of knowledge of the extent of the 
drought in Europe and the means of supplying 
the want which it will occasion. All the grain 
ports on the Baltic and the Black Sea have 
been opened for some weeks, and a great ef- 
fort is being made to obtain such supplies 
there as may affect the price here. The rail- 
road communication from the interior of Rus- 
sia with Odessa and with Theodosia or Caffa, 
ports on the Black Sea, has been extended, 
and some hopes are entertained of a consid- 
erable excess over the ordinary supply from 
that quarter. The region intended to be pene- 
trated is suitable to wheat, and embraces a 
wide extent of country whose connection with 
water communication has not been good; but 
agriculture in Russia is conducted unskillfully, 
by people who are slow to recognize changes, 
and it may be that only a small addition to 
shipments from the Black Sea will be made. 
The exports of wheat from Taganrog in 1868 
were 12,860,328 bushels, and from Odessa ex- 
ceeded 16,000,000 bushels. Other ports send 
large quantities of wheat and Indian corn, but 
it is probable that Theodosia will grow into 
the most consequence in this respect. It is 
situated on the Crimea, and has the advantage 
of deep water and good anchorage. For mili- 
tary and economical reasons, Russia intends to 
make it an important port. With the produc- 
tions and progress of this region we ought to 
be made fanfiliar through our consuls, It is 
equally a terra incognita with India, and a pow- 
erful competitor in English markets for many 
of our agricultural productions. 

The progress of the drought in England was 
arrested by copious rains on the 16th, which 
had a wide extent; but it is certain that al- 
though the winter wheat on strong soils is 
good, that sown on sandy soils, or in the spring, 
can not recover. The hay crop, except when 
reached by ocean fogs, was badly damaged, and 
must produce a resort to grain to supply its 
place. The importance of the storm on the 
16th may be gathered from the money article 
of the Manchester Guardian, written in London 
on the 17th, which commences as follows: 
“There is rather more firmness in the stock 
market, owing, in some measure, to the rain-fall 
of last night.” It was this, and the occurrence 
of rain in the south of France, which induced 
the French buyers on the same day to resell a 
part of the wheat they had purchased on French 
account. But the exports of wheat and flour to 
Havre from this port, for the week ending June 


_ 28, were equivalent to half a million bushels. 
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The Journal Offciel, of France, presents, 
among other extracts giving local information, 
this iis the Progrés, of Lyons: “If there 
were any reason to doubt that the harvest in 
France would be less abundant this year than 
usual, it certainly will not be the case else- 
where. ‘The wheat crops are most promising 
in England, In Southern Russia the corn- 
fields lobk splendid, and prices have slightly 
fallen at Odessa, in consequence of the antici- 
pated heavy crops. In Belgium, Holland, and 
Prussia, it is estimated that the harvest will be 
sufficiently abundant to meet the wants of those 
countries without resorting to supplies from 
abroad.” But as late as the 27th of June a tele- 
gram from Berlin stated that the “drought has 
been severe throughout Germany. Advices from 
all quarters report the corn prospects very dis- 
couraging.” Another of the same date men- 
tions that ‘‘ the Journal des Débats says that the 
stock of the western lines of railway in France 
is firmer, owing to the increase of business ex- 
pected from the transportation of American bread- 
stuffs.” These later advices, if true, indicate 
that the demand from the Continent for grain 
will be large, as it unquestionably must be 
from England. We shall, it is fair to infer, 
have the benefit of a demand for our bread- 
stuffs from these quarters until the harvest of 
1871, although on the 28th of June No, 2 Mil- 
waukee fell to $1 28, under supposed unfavorable 
advices, as well as from the results of ill-judged 
speculations at Chicago. It is unfortunate that 
this great interest is not protected with the 
sagacity, firmiess, singleness of purpose, and 
power which are displayed in the disposal of 
cotton. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTER. 


M. Prtévost-Parapot, the new French Min- 
ister to the United States, is now upon his way, 
and will be received by the hearty good wishes 
of the country to which he comes. The ap- 
pointment of so distinguished a Liberal to so 
important a position is a plain indication of 
the wish of Louris NaroLeon to prove to 
Frenchmen his own fidelity to his new policy, 
while he shows to Americans a wish to be rep- 
resented by a gentleman who was wiser than he 
during the late great struggle in this country. 
M. PrevostePARADOL is a Liberal of the school 
of Guizort, but with more modern sympathies. 
He has been the skillful advocate of the great 
principles of constitutional liberty, as they are 

“understood in England and in this country, a 
system very different from what is called red- 
republicanism. He is an accomplished schol- 
ar, especially versed in English politics and lit- 
erature, and speaking fluently the English lan- 
guage. He is a member of the Academy, to 
which he was welcomed in the warmest terms 
by Gutzor, and he has been a conspicuous edi- 
tor. His articles in the Courrier du Dimanche 
were so trenchant, but so adroit in their hostili- 
ty to the empire, that the Government found 
great difficulty in reaching him. But upon one 
occasion the paper was suppressed, and an arti- 
cle of M. Privost-Parapor’s bitterly censured 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

That the author of the article should now 
be appointed American Minister by the Empe- 
ror, and that he should accept the appointment, 
show that he takes the view: of the situation 
in France which is held by M. Lapovurayre, 
Between the liberalized empire and the chances 
of M. Rocuerort he does not hesitate, and he 
supports the former as the better part of the 
imperious alternative. He has been joyously 
feasted by American gentlemen in Paris, in- 
eluding Mr. Reap, our Consul-General, and 
Mr. Tuomas Baccu, long resident in that city, 
who enjoys friendly relations with liberal 
Frenchmen. M. Prtvost-Parapor will be- 
gin his mission with the best wishes and the 
best hopes, and it is peculiarly pleasant to re- 
flect that he comes as a friend in the actual, 
and not in the formal official sense. 








MANIFEST DESTINY. 

Tuose who think that it is the manifest des- 
tiny of this country to absorb all neighboring 
states, and that therefore it is folly to oppose 
any aynexation project, should remember that 
although all children will at some time proba- 
bly fall down stairs, it is neither wise nor nec- 
essary to push them down. That the extension 
of free governments upon this continent may be 
expected is undeniable, and that certain neigh- 
boring states “ gravitate,” as the phrase is, to 
the United States is evident. That this is a 
real gravitation, arising from identity of intelli- 
gence and sympathy, may be questioned ; that 
it is often a mere robbery is undeniable. 

Manifest destiny was a popular cry, flattering 
to the popular pride, and originally raised by the 
slave party that controlled the country. This 
was always the annexation party. The country 
could extend in one direction only, around the 
Gulf of Mexico, and that was the territory and 
the climate, and offered the general conditions 
favorable to the extension of slavery. Mr, Ca.- 
HOUN urged the annexation of Texas upon the 
ground that England would possibly otherwise 
obtain it, and blockade the slave line of States 
with free territory. What an argument for an 
American statesman! But this was the policy 
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of the Democratic party, and Mr. Cacuoun and 
his friends controlled that policy; and the cry 
of manifest destiny was a convenient slogan for 
slavery. 

But slavery being ended, the manifest des- 
tiny rhetoric has become much weaker. It is 
not much heard in the Southern States, and 
even upon the Tammany horn it is a very qua- 
vering note. A flourish is very well; but while, 
for instance, the Democratic party was very will- 
ing to acquire sMfive-holding Cuba, to increase 
both the slave territory and population and the 
vote based upon slaves, the Democratic party is 
not especially avaricious of Cuba when, by the 
act of annexation, if not before, it would be- 
come free. The glory of indefinite extension 
was never apparent to the intelligénce of the 
country; and when we ‘rounded our lines” 
with the ice of Alaska it was plain enough that 
the manifest destiny dogma was not deeply 
seated enough in the popular heart to occasion 
any very hilarious rejoicings. 

The policy of wise statesmanship in this coun- 
try is not to seek extension—above all not to buy 
it—and when it can rot be avoided, to make the 
best of it. We can not easily hold colonies, The 
logic of our systemcand traditions requires equal 
States wherever the population is sufficient. To 
acquire the West Indian Islands, therefore, is 
to annex new States, and States which are for 
no reason desirable acquisitions. To extend 
the blessings of free popular government is un- 
doubtedly part of our mission—but not to lose 
those blessings. If we mean to extend them 
we must preserve them morally by example, 
rather than materially by absorption. ‘There is 
no reason that we should extend them by bring- 
ing all the states in the world under one gov- 
ernment. If annexation be our policy, we 
should seek it northward, not southward. But 
if we look to the strength and harmony of the 
Union, we shall certainly never aim at West In- 
dian annexation. 





EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Tur debate upon the education bill in En- 
gland will be of great advantage to that coun- 
try if it produces no other result than the es- 
tablishment of a general school system, which 
has never existed. British political thought 
so far outruns practice that it is not surpris- 
ing to observe that the most radical reforms are 
proposed. Thus Mr. Forster would have edu- 
cation compulsory, and the House of Commons 
by an immense majority refused to authorize 
the reading of the Bible as a part of the daily 
exercises. On the other hand, Mr. Grap- 
STONE favored a provision which forbade any 
sectarian teaching in the schools to be estab- 
lished hereafter. But the proposition was sig- 
nally defeated. This, however, is not surpris- 
ing. Ina country with an established Church 
we must not expect that the government would 
free the schools from all ecclesiastical influence. 

It is not easy to foresee the result of the de- 
bate. It will undoubtedly be some kind of 
compromise among the many pending proposi- 
tions, establishing a system far from uniform 
and simple; partly paid and partly free; part- 
ly denominational and partly not. We ob- 
serve that Professor GoLpwin Situ, in his 
address before the Cornell University, said 
that he believed the English movement would 
end finally in the adoption of our system, and 
the establishment of the secular principle in 
education. But it is very possible that, as En- 
gland precedes us in the excellence of her civil 
service system, she may adopt the principle of 
compulsory education while we are still debat- 
ing whether it is expedient. It is undoubtedly 
true, as Mr. G. F. Hoar stated in his recent 
admirable speech in the House of Representa- 
tives upon education as a national necessity—a 
speech which should be universally diffused— 
that England has lately discovered how serious 
a practical injury her want of a proper system 
of education is. The moral of the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867, and of the actual condition 
of Prussia, is not lost upon her. The better 
technical schools of the Continent, the enforced 
education of the whole people, have given such 
superiority to continental manufactures and ag- 
riculture, that the English jurors and exhibitors, 
upon careful consideration, admitted that some 
such system was essential to continued British 
ascendency. England will not disdain to learn 
a useful lesson, even of ‘‘ a military despotism,” 
And with the same wisdom we might consent 
to learn in any school that can teach us, and 
not scornfully and pertinaciously refuse to im- 
prove our civil service lest we be taught wis- 
dom by an “aristocracy.” 





THE GENTLEMAN FROM CHINA. 


Tue Chinese question renews itself from 
time to time, and upon the Pacific coast it is 
discussed with much feeling. Senator Wi- 
son, of Massachusetts, also says that it seems 
as if capital had conspired to degrade labor in 
this country by inundating it with foreign igno- 
rance. Mr. Frren and other gentlemen in the 
House were anxious to forbid the Chinese to 
become citizens. In New York some repre- 


sentatives of the trades unions speak of op- | 
posing by force of arms the employment of the | 





Chinese. Meanwhile certain facts may be 
wisely remembered. The country needs labor- 
ers. It can wisely and profitably employ a 
great multitude more than it has. The popu- 
lation is very largely made up of immigrants, 
and, if we go back a little, we are all foreigners. 
Neither the principles nor the traditions of the 
government, nor the feelings of the people, 
would authorize the forcible exclusion of any 
foreigner honestly seeking to improve his con- 
dition by accepting the invitation of this coun- 
try, which exhorts all mankind to come here 
and be happy. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chi- 
hese movement will continue, The trades 
unions may perplex the easy solution of the 
question, but they can not prohibit the immi- 
gration» If this be true, two things are evi- 
dent. First, that the ‘‘cooly trade”’—the en- 
terprises of gentlemen like Mr. Koorman- 
scHoor—should be absolutely prohibited. ‘The 
voluntary movement can not be stayed ; but the 
forced movement—the immigration by contract, 
which, as we have heretofore shown, is the re- 
vival of the slave trade—should be strictly for- 
bidden. Then the treatment of those who do 
come should be as honorable and generous as 
that which is accorded to the people of all oth- 
er countries. Any attempt to outlaw the Chi- 
nese, to draw upon them a peculiar contumely, 
to treat them harshly and with personal abuse, 
would certainly be resented by the conscience 
and good sense of the country. ‘The Govern- 
ment will do its duty if it rigorously interferes 
with the wholesale importation of these labor- 
ers. And if the whole subject is left to the 
operation of natural laws, freed from all forcing, 
we doubt if any honest American laborer need 
fear the result. 





DOG-DAY DELIGHTS. 


Wuew the dog-star rages, and the days and 
nights are what we have all recently known 
them to be, at the torrid apex of the year, the 
student of the almanac who can read between 
the lines discerns, ‘‘ About this time look out 
for College Commencements.” If we could as- 
certain the precise image of a Commencement 
which is most familiar to most persons, we 
should probably discover that it was a vision of a 
vast multitude fanning, gasping, and profusely 
perspiring in a hall or church or theatre. A 
tradition haunts the Harvard Commencements 
that on an inexpressibly hot day, when the 
platform was crowded with grave country cler- 
gymen, heavily swathed in thick woolen coats, 
listening, dripping, through hour after hour, to 
the orationg of the graduates, one of the clerical 
brethren from the city, who was suffering lique- 
faction in the solemn company, turned serenely 
to his neighbor, and, with a rising inflection in 
his voice, quoted the hymn, 


“The heart, distrustful, asks if this be joy.” 


And so might the same heart ask at every 
Commencement celebration. But why should 
it not also ask, and with a rising inflection, 
until it is answered, why the Commencement 
should not be postponed until a more conven- 
ient, because a more comfortable, season? Un- 
doubtedly the academical year is now arranged 
with reference to the present date. But the 
mere existence of a difficulty, the mere tradi- 
tion of an abuse or a mistake, although con- 
sfintly and stoutly pleaded as an argument in 
its favor, is not conceded to be such by intelli- 
gent persons. Why should the great and de- 
lightful festival of the college—the feast of re- 
union, of memory, and of friendship, the day 
of days, and devoted to the tenderest and often 
most pathetic associations—fall hopelessly upon 
a time of the year which, by constant and long 
experience, is proved to be the most trying and 
disagreeable for the purpose? But, as if to 
confound us at the very moment of the inquiry, 
we observe that the Commencement of Brown 
University, which used formerly to be held in 
September, is now celebrated at the end of 
June! Those early September days were often 
hot, But the tamed heat of September—what 
is it compared with the ferocity of midsummer ? 

Here in the city of New York there have 
been the University Commencement and those 
of the College of New York and of Columbia 
College crowding each other. At the same 
time was the Cornell Commencement, and a 
little later are the great days at Union, at Ham- 
ilton, at Rochester, and Madison. Princeton, 
too, of an uncompromising fervor of theology, 
sympathetically delights to hold her holiday 
with the mercury at 95°. We say delights— 
for if she does not, why does she doit? What 
‘¢ fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” com- 
pels the mother of orthodoxy to burn her re- 
turning children as she embraces them? We 
should be glad to see the College Review, the 
Cornell Era, and the many other excellent con- 
temporaries of ours which are especially devoted 
to the interests of the colleges, agitating this 
question. Let them begin the great reform. 
Let them in loud and imposing chorus declare 
that the’ dog-day Commencement is not “joy.” 
Let them solemnly ask the graduates of the 
country and the authorities of colleges whether 
they have not resolution enough to insist, and 
power enough to provide, that they will be com- 
fortable at Commencement. 





NOTES. 


Ir has certainly been very warm; but proba- 
bly very few of the best-informed citizens are 
aware that we have all just escaped being ‘‘ deep- 
ly and irrevocably engulfed into the rumbling 
and irate bowels of the nether earth.” The 
truth is that the irate bowels of the upper earth 
give us as much as we can attend to, which is, 
doubtless, the reason that we were ignorant of 
our possible doom. The weather, indeed, has 
been so warm that the heads of certain gentle- 
men have become unsteady, and they straight- 
way declare that there has been an earthquake. 
But for the bulk of the city, the convulsion, 
like that at Thrasimene, ‘‘ reeled unheededly 
away.” However, the heat was extraordinary, 
and required extraordinary treatment, and no- 
thing could be more appropriate than the re- 
mark. that if something had happened which 
didn’t happen, the vast American continent 
might have been ‘‘deeply and irrevocably en- 
gulfed into the rumbling and irate bowels of 
the nether earth.” In which awful case how 
appropriate would have been the remark of 
Leecu’s rude street-boy, accompanied with ex- 
pressive gesture8, to the young gentleman going 
to have a tooth drawn: ‘‘ Won't there be a 
scre-e-a-u-n-ch nuther /” 


Tue World thinks that Governor Horrman’s 
vetoes ‘‘ exhibit this statesman in a very favora- 
ble light.” It adds that ‘‘his keen sense of re- 
sponsibility impels him to examine with scrupu- 
lous care every bill presented for his signature.” 
It was this keen sense of responsibility and this 
scrupulous care, probably, which induced ** this 
statesman” to sign the Erie bill, one of the most 
monstrotis acts of legislation ever perpetrated. 





Way are the good words ‘‘ begin” and “ be- 
ginning” fallen into such disfavor? ‘They are 
old, indeed, and they have done a great deal of 
service; but they are strong and racy, and worth 
a dozen of the bastard ‘‘ commence” and ‘‘ com- 
mencement,” which are intriguing against them. 
‘* He commenced to speak, says the reporter. 
But the Bible mentions a better way: ‘* From 
that time Jesus began to preach.” Should we 
improye it if we said, ‘‘ From that time Jesus 
commenced to preach?” So at the very begin- 
ning of the Bible—or is it more elegant to say 
commencement of the Bible ?—what do we read ? 
Is it that in the commencement God made heaven 
and earth? Now precisely as much as these fa- 
miliar and solemn passages would lose in force 
and spirit by substituting commence for begin, 
does every phrase lose by the same ill treatment. 
When we give, don’t let us ** donate ;” and who- 
ever ‘‘commences” a work, let us begin it. Long 
words are no more elegant words than ‘“ big” 
pictures are high art. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


June 27.—In the Senate, the Tax bill came up, and 
the income tax sections were stricken out without a 
division. The evening session was mainly devoted to 
the consideration of the Texas and Pacific Raliroad bill, 
which was passed.—In the House, a resolution direct- 
ing the Ways and Means Committee to report forth- 
with a bill reducing the duties on all classes of salt 
fifty per cent. was adopted by a vote of 108 yeas to 49 
nays. 

June 2%8.—In the Sennte, the San Domingo treaty was 
under consideration.—In the House, a memorial from 
New York against cooly labor was submitted. A bill 
to prevent the extermination of fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska was passed. 

June 29.—In the Senate, a motion to reconsider the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad bill wee iejected. The 
oe part of the session was devoted to the Tariff 
vill. —Nothing of public interest was brought up in the 
House. 

June 30.—In the Senate, the House bill to protect 
fur-bearing animals in Alaska was passed. joint 
resolution was reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, authorizing a survey of the Tehuante- 

ec and Nicaragua route for an interoceanic ship-canal. 
n executive session the San Domingo treaty was reg 
jected by a vote of 28 to 28.—The House non-con- 
curred in the Senate amendments to the Indian Ap- 
propriation bills, and a committee of conference was 
ordered on the points of disagreement. 

July 1.—The most important action in the Senate 
was the restoration of the income tax, for two years, 
at the rate of two and a half per cent.—In the House 
an amended substitute to the Senate Funding bill was 
passed, 





GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


The public debt statement for July shows the debt 
to have been decreased by $20,203,772 04 during the 
month of June. 

ey > J Franklin has returned to Victoria, Vancou- 
ver Island, from Sitka, on account of the unfavorable 
weather. 

It is reported that Prince Pierre Bonaparte is in San 
Francisco, on his way to Tahiti. 

The last spike—a silver one—was driven June 24 in 
the Denver Pacific Railroad, at Denver. 

The Indians are still troublesome in the Western 
Territories. Spotted Tail has gone off on a hunting 
excursion to idemnify himself for the privations of his 
Eastern tour, and promises to talk peace on his return. 

. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

Lorp Crarenpon, British Secretary for Foreign Af- 
faire, died suddenly in London, June 26, e was in 
his seventy-first year. The death of Archdeacon Hare, 
of London, in his seventy-fifth year, and that of Sir 
James Clark, the distinguished eepeicien, in his eighty- 
second year, are also announce 

The Committee on Petitions of the Corps Législatif 
have, “at the request of M. Ollivier,” reported unfavor- 
ably on the application of the Orleans princes for per- 
mission to return to France. The Emperor says he 
will urge their return at the proper and safe time, 
which has not yet arrived. 

The French Emperor and Generals Prim and Serrano, 
it is stated, concurred in the abdication of Queen Isa- 
bella, on condition that no Orleanist prince should suc- 
ceed to the Spanish crown. 

The London Times commends the “prudence and 
forbearance of the United States Government in re- 
lation to Cuban affairs.” 

Captain Eyre, of the Bombay, has again petitioned 
to have his case reopened, and has been refused, 

Quiet is restored in Cork, but there is great uneasi- 


ness in commercial 

An nt leader in Cuba, Gonzalez Junco, who 
acts done during hie pardoned, has since been tried for 
and executed, Career as a rebel, and condemned 
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Tue Hon. Amos T. AKERMAN, who has suc- 
ceeded the Hon. Judge Hoar as Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, is a native of New 
Hampshire; but a residence of nearly thirty 
vears in the South relieves him from the impu- 
tation of being a ‘‘carpet-bagger.” He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College, and immediately «ft- 
erward went to Georgia, where he studied law 
in the oflice of Senator BeRRIAN, who was At- 
torney-General under President Jackson, and is 
to-day considered one of the leading lawyers of 
the South. Mr. Akermay’s first political dis- 
tinction was attained in the late Constitutional 
Convention of Georgia, of which he was a prom- 
inent and active member. During the war he 
was an earnest Union man. In order to escape 
conscription into the rebel army, he accepted a 
nominal appointment in a Georgia regiment, but 
was not engaged in active service in the field. A 
writer in a Democratic paper, who professes to 
know him well, says of him: ‘‘I was place@ in 
a position during our great conflict which brought 
me into curiously intimate relations with the few 
Unionists scattered through the South, and among 
them all there was not one man more devoted to 
the old flag than Amos*I. AkerMAN. Vastly as 
his principles differed from my own, I always re- 
spected the conscientious honesty with which he 
clung to them.” 

Mr. AKERMAN was one of the earliest and 
firmest friends of equal rights for all men. He 
is respected wherever he is known in the South, 
and his appointment has given very general sat- 
isfaction to the pe ple of that section of the coun- 
try, where the greater part of his life has been 
spent. 


PUBLIC BATHS. 


nferred a great benefit upon the 


( 
community by opening free public baths in this 





city. There are two of these—one at the foot 
of Thirteenth Street, on the North River; the 
other at the foot of Fifth Street, on the East 
River. They are built of wood, and are com- 
modious and in every way convenient. As our 
illustration shows, they do not differ essentially 
in extern] appearance from other floating baths; 
but inside they are cleaner and nicer, and more 


conveniently fitted up. 
, under certain necessary re- 
both sexes are admitted 
ays, free of charge. The houses 
hrown open to the public on the last day 
, and from early morning till dark there 
tinued rush of men and boys to take 
advantage of this inestimable water privilege. 
At the East River house, before noon, 1600 had 
embraced the opportunity afforded them; by 5 
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A. T. AKAERMAN, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
([PuotoGRaPuED By Brapy & Co., Wasurneton, D. C.) 


p.m., over 3000; between 7 and 8, nearly 5000. 
Of course none of these large numbers were all 
in together. About 200 can be comfortably ac- 








commodated in a batch, with room for a reason- 
able chance of exercise and evolution. 


Our illustration represents the exterior of the | 
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1 FREE SWIMMING BAY 
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East River establishment. The sketch was made 


July 1, when the bath was thrown open to wo- 
men, by whom the privilege seemed to*be no 
less heartily appreciated than by those of the 
other sex. The baths will be kept open until 
ten o'clock at night, and will be well lighted with 


gas. 





PRETTY WOMEN. - 


Lire becomes more harmonious, it beats with 
a keener pulse of enjoyment, in the presence of 
pretty women. After all, a charming little 
figure, a piquant little face, is the best remedy 
for half the ills of existence, its worries, its vexa- 
tions, its dullness, its disappointments. And 
even in the larger and more placid types of 
beauty, in the beauty of a Lady Dumbello, if 
there is a tinge of stupidity, there is at any rate 
an atmosphere of repose, a genial influence 
moulding our social converse and habits into 
gentler shapes. It is amusing to see how the 
prettiness of woman tells on her dress, how the 
order and propriety of her dress tell on the home. 
The pursuit of beauty, the habit of prettiness, 
give an ideal dignity to the very arrangement 
of her bonnet-strings. In every movement, in 
the very sweep of her ample folds, in the pose 
of her languor, in the gay start of her excite- 
ment, one feels the softening, harmonizing in- 
fluence of her last look in the glass. She may 
be gay or sorrowful, or quiet or energetic, but 
she must be pretty. Beauty exercises an im- 
perceptible compulsion over her, which moulds 
her whole life into graceful and harmonious 
forms. Her dress rises out of the mere clothing 
of man into regions of science, of poetry, of art. 
A thousand considerations of taste, harmonies 
of color, contrasts, correspondencies, delicate 
adjustments of light and shade, dictate the 
choice of a shawl or the tint of a glove. And as 
prettiness tells on dress, it tells on the home. 
Flowers, pictures, the gay notes of a sonata, the 
coziest of couches, gorgeous hues of Indian 
tapestry, glass-work of Murano, a hundred ex- 
quisite somethings and nothings, are the natural 
setting of pretty women. The art of the boudoir 
tells on all but the chaos of the husband's study. 
Around that last refuge of barbarism floats an 
atmosphere of taste and refinement in which the 
pretty little wife lives and moves and has her 
being. And from,this tone of the home grows 
the tone of society, the social laws of good- 
humor, of propriety, of self-restraint, of consid- 
eration for others, of gentleness, of vivacity. 
The very hush of the rough tones that have 
thundered over Peloponnese as Pericles bends 
over Aspasia, the little turns and delicacies of 
phrase, the joyous serfdoms and idlenesses of 
the manliest and most energetic of men, tell of 
the triumph of pretty women. 
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THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECK, 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Getting the Stores Ashore.—A Needless Alarm.—Bnild- 
ing the Hut.—Difficulty of procuring Materials.—The 
Thutch.—Arrangement of the Interior. 

WE left the shipwrecked party huddling to- 
gether under a tarpaulin before a fire which they 
had contrived to build, and, as the storm was now 
beginning to abate, forming a plan for trying to 
get on board the wreck, in order to bring from it, 
if possible, some sails and cordage, by means of 
which they might construct something in the 
way of a tent for at least temporary shelter. 

This plan was at once carried into execution, 
and it was entirely successful. Mr. Raynal, who 
was really the head of the party—the whole en- 
terprise on which the vessel had been sent hav- 
ing been committed to his charge—was unable 
to accompany the others, having not yet recov- 
ered from his illness; but the captain and the 
three seamen went, leaving Mr. Raynal to take 
care of the fire, and, if he found himself able to 
do so, to prepare some food for them, to be ready 
on their return. They had a kettle which they 
had brought with them at their first landing. 
Mr. Raynal took this to a brook which was not 
far off, and after filling it with water, and bring- 
ing it back to the fire, he put a piece of salt meat 
in it from the stores which they had saved, and 
set it over the fire to be boiled. 

In due time the men returned from the ship, 
bringing with them quite a store of treasures in 
the shape of sails, cordage, a few boards, and 
other simple materials for the construction of 
the tent. ‘They also had procured a number of 
very essential tools—namely, two pickaxes, two 
shovels, a hammer, an axe, an adze, and a gim- 
let. 

Considerably encouraged by their success, the 
men stopped a few moments at the fire, and then 
went into the woods to select a spot for their tent, 
which they prepared for this purpose with their 
pickaxes and shovels. They then came back to 
the fire, and, as the storm had now ceased, they 
remained there to eat the dinner which Mr. Ray- 
nal had prepared for them while they had been 
at their work. It consisted of boiled salt beef, 
ship biscuit, and tea. After this repast they pro- 
ceeded to the tent. Mr. Raynal, too feeble to 
walk alone, leaned upon Captain Musgrave’s 
arm. The others went to work at transporting 
the stores from under the tarpaulin to the tent, 
where they would be much more effectually 
sheltered. 

The stores which they thus secured consisted | 
of a cask containing about a hundred pounds 
of ship biscuit, and in another cask about fifty 
pounds of flour. There were about two pounds 
of tea, and three of coffee—each inclosed in a tin 
box—perhaps about ten pounds of sugar, a little 
salt meat, about a pound of pepper, half a bottle 
of mustard, a little salt, and last, though probably 
by no means least in the estimation of the sail- 
ors, six pounds of tobacco. 

They had brought up a number of other arti- 
cles from the hold after the ship struck, and had 
secured them upon the deck—such as a stock 
of kitchen utensils, several bags of salt, Captain | 
Musgrave’s chest, and a large kettle, which had 
been put on board the vessel to be used for try- 
ing out seal oil. All these things they had been 
obliged to leave behind when they escaped in the 
boat to the shore. But they had lashed them so° 
securely that they remained undisturbed, and 
they now brought several of these articles safe 
to land. 

By the time that all these things were con- | 
veyed to the tent, and properly stowed away, the | 
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| day was well spent; and as the previous night 
| had been a night of horror for them instead of 


all went under the tent, and, getting into the 
least uncomfortable positions that they could find 
among the boxes and packages, they went to 
sleep. Fortunately for them, sailors are never 
dependent for the soundness of their slumbers 
on the comforts of their bed. 

Before a great while they were all aroused by 
a noise in the thickets around the tent. ‘The 
noise consisted of a great rustling among the 
branches of the trees, and of something tram- 
pling over dry sticks and dead leaves, accompa- 
nied by sounds of hard breathing, with now and 
then a grunt, indicating that something quite ex- 
traordinary was going on. The men, alarmed, 
sprang up from their slumbers, and seizing what 
weapons there were at hand, hurried out to as 
certain what was the matter. Aleck grasped 
the axe, and each of the others laid hold of what- 
ever he could find that would serve for a club. 
On going out from the tent they found that the 
noise was made by seals that were scramblimg in 
great numbers through the thickets to their va- 
rious nests and lodging-places, where they were 
to spend the night. 

Most of the’ animals were going along peace- 
ably enough, and evinced no evil intentions ; but 
there were two immense sea-lions that were en- 
gaged in mortal combat, though what had ex- 
cited their hostility against each other did not 
, appear. ‘They were of enormous size, and the 
| conflict between them was terrible. ‘They raised 
themselves up against each other, and bit and 
tore each other in a frightful manner. The men 
wished to stop the fight, in order that they might 
themselves return into the tent again, and sleep 
in peace. In order to do this, and to drive the 
brutes away, George or Harry proposed to go to 
the fire, and bring some burning fire-brands, and 
throw at them. ‘This plan succeeded. The 
beasts, terrified by fire, let go of each other, and 
fled in different ways into the thickets. 

The night passed away without any further 


disturbance, and the men slept as well as they 


could till morning. But the ground was damp 
beneath them, and their clothes had not yet been 
dried ; the postures, moreover, in which they had 
been obliged to lie were so uncomfortable that 
when they rose in the morning they found that 
they had been very little refreshed by their slum- 
bers. Their limbs were benumbed and stiff, and 
their sense of weariness and fatigue was greater 
than when they lay down. 

On going out of their tent it appeared that the 
seals had all Jeft the thickets, and had gone back 
to the sea, in order, no doubt, to commence their 
day’s work of fishing. After a little time, how- 
ever, the men came in sight of one that had for 
some reason been left behind, and they immedi 
ately set off in pursuit of him, in order to see 
what they could make of his flesh for food. 

He led them a long chase, however, before 
they could secure him. One would think, from 
the conformation of the limbs of these animals, 
which would seem to be specially adapted to the 
water, that they would be very helpless on land. 
But this is by no means so. The seal in this 
case made his way through and among the thick- 
ets faster than the men could followhim. ‘They 
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sleep, they were in great need of repose. So they | 


lost track of him several times while they were | 


entangled among briers, or were stopped by the 
trunk of a fallen tree. At length, however, they 
succeeded in capturing and killing him, and not 
long afterward they were seen coming back to- 
ward the tent, each bringing a mass of the flesh 
on his shoulders. 

They hung one of these pieces over the fire, 
and left Mr. Raynal to watch it, and to keep it 
turning by means of a stick, while the rest con- 
cluded to take advantage of the low tide to go on 
board the ship. ‘Their object was to see if they 
could not recover and bring to the shore some 
more of the articles which they had"brought up 
from the hold and left upon the deck, on the 
night of the wreck, for fear of loading their little 
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STRIPPING THE COPPER FROM 


boat too heavily. ‘They were quite successful in 
this expedition, and returned about noon, bring- 
ing with them quite a number of articles which 
were likely to be of great use to them, such as 
the great kettle, and several other kitchen uten- 
sils, the ship's compass, the chronometer, their 
several chests, and some empty casks. They 
were very glad to get the chronometer, and to 
find that it was uninjured. It had not even 
stopped. 

When they had carefully put away these arti- 
cles in the tent, they set themselves to the task 
of eating their dinner of roasted seal. A pretty 
hard task they found it; for the flesh was dark, 
coarse-grained, and oily, and was equally un- 
pleasant to the taste and to the smell. But, as 
Mr. Raynal said, they knew that they should 
have to accustom themselves to such food, and 
so they went bravely through it. 

As soon as the most urgent and immediate ne- 
cessities of the party were thus supplied, Captain 
Musgrave and Mr. Raynal had time to reflect a 
little upon their situation, and to consider what 
they were to do. The only possible chances of 
escape, as it appeared to them then, were two. 
First, that toward the end of the season a vessel 
might come in search for them, according to an 
arrangement which had been made to this effect 
with the owners of the Grafton, who had bound 
themselves to send another vessel out to look for 
this party in case they should not return before 
the end of four months; secondly, that some 
chance vessel passing that way might discover 
and rescue them. The probability of their being 
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saved by a vessel accidentally passing they knew 

was small, as the island on which they were 
wrecked was situated in the midst of very remote 
and unfrequented seas. There was every proba- 
bility that they would have to remain on the isl 

and several months, even if they were ultimately 
rescued; and it became, therefore, of great im- 
portance to them to construct a more permanent 
dwelling than the tent. For the tent, although 
it had been invalyable to them for the time being, 
as a partial and temporary shelter, afforded no 


| effectual protection from either wind or rain; and 


should a violent tempest occur it might at any 
moment be swept entirely away from over their 
heads. 

So they determined to see what they could do 
in the way of building a house. 

They appointed Mr. Raynal, who had some 
knowledge of mechanics, to superintend the work. 
He was, moreover, not yet strong enough to ren- 
der much aid in any other way. He formed the 
plans, and the men immediately engaged in the 
execution of them. The labor required was very 
great, since every thing connected with the pro- 
curing and transportation of the materials was 
to be done by the unaided strength of the four 
men; and they had very few tools to use in the 
construction, and no nails for the fastenings. It 
was many weeks before the house, or rather cabin, 
was finished; but the work was accomplished at 
last, and it furnished the party, during the time 
they remained upon the island, quite a comforta- 
ble habitation. The engraving gives a correct 
view of the form and construction of the building, 
and also of the situation which they chose for it. 

They could find no straight trees upon the isl 
and of sufficient size for the frame-work. There 
were large trees of a certain kind; but they were 
so gnarled, knotty, and crooked in their forms 
that they could do nothing with them in the way 
of carpentry, however beautiful soine of the wood 
might have been for ornamental work, in finish- 
ing or fancy furniture. So they were obliged to 
depend for lumber on the materials which they 
could procure from the masts and spars of the 
wreck, 

With these, which they floated on shore when 
the water was smooth, and then conveyed, with 
infinite labor, to the place which they had se- 
lected for their building, they formed the frame. 
It consisted of strong posts set deep into the 
ground at the four corners, with beams connect- 
ing them above, and also of other posts set up in 
a leaning position on each side, to act as braces 
to furnish an additional security against tle vio- 
lence of the wind. There were also two posts 
set up, one in the middle of each end of the build- 
ing, to support the ridge-pole Chey fuund in 
the woads poles sufficiently large to serve as raft- 
ers, and also to form a kind of lattice-work for 
the roof and the sides, necessary as a support for 
the thatch which was to form the inside « 

The making of this thatch was a very tedious 
and even painful operation. They were ol liged 
to use for this purpose, instead of straw, « plant 
which grew upon the island—the only one which 
could be procured in sufficient quantities to an- 
swer their purpose—but which was armed, along 
the sides of its stems and with. sharp, 
serrated edges, which cut the hands of the men 
so much in gathering and tying them. that they 
were obliged several times to stop the work, in 


vering 


leaves, 


| order that their hands might recover’ from the 


excessive soreness the contact of the plants oc- 
casioned. 
For, besides the work of gathering a sufficient 
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_very firm manner by proper lashings. 
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quantity of the material, they were obliged to 
form it into very compact bundles of about the 
size and length of a man’s arm, for conven- 
sence of laying upon the building, and to tie these 
bundles with cords, which they obtained by un- 
twisting ropes procured from the rigging of the 
ship. They were obliged to make a very great 
number of these bundles; for the dimensions of 
the building were about twenty-two feet by six- 
teen, and this gave, in the sides and roof, a large 
surface to be covered by the thatching. ‘The 
whole number of bundles which they had to 
make they found, on counting them, was about 
nine thousand! 

When the bumdles were made they began to 
lay them, ldshing each bundle to the lattice- 
work, and lapping each tier over the one below 
it, so as properly to carry off the rain. rhey 
had to cover the roof in this way with several lay- 
ers, until the whole thickness was about a foot. 

To protect this thatching more effectually from 
violent winds, they sewed it to the rafters below 
by means of a long needle, which they formed 
out of wood, and strong twine for thread, and 
then placed over the whole two beams of wood, 
one on each side, which also they secured in a 
They left 
two or three small openings in different parts 
of the side and end walls for windows, These 
they contrived to glaze with the sashes obtained 
from th’ cabin windows of the vessel. 

Th. labor required in constructing in this 
meuner the walls and roof of the cabin was 
very great, and the work occupied many weeks ; 
but the perplexities and special difficulties which 
they had to encoun y became much more seri- 


ous when they cam the construction of the 
fire-place end chi Bnt they succeeded, at 
last er the gus t Mr. Raynal’s ingenn- 

nd skh ia su ting them all. They 


ey of flat stones, which they col- 
le vith great labor and pains from a very 
onsiderable distagge around the spot. They 
were for a time que at a loss to determine what 
to do for a cement, since the stones, though 
they were the best that they could find, were not 
sufficiently 1 ‘gular in form to lie steadily togeth- 
er without son.ething to unite them. ‘They could 
not find any clay, or any other kind of tenacious 
earth. Finally, however, Mr. Raynal conceived 
the idea of manufacturing some lime by employ- 
ing the men to collect a great quantity of shells 
from the shores, and burning them, ‘The plan 
succeeded perfectly well. Of course the process 
was very slow; but after-a time a sufficient quan- 
tity of lime was produced, which, when mixed 
with wet sand, made a mortar that answered the 
purpose perfectly for the fire-place, though it 
would have been impossible to build a chimney 
in that way high enough above the thatching 
of the roof. 

Mr. Raynal, finding his experiment of manu- 
facturing lime so successful, Subsequently con- 
ceived the idea of attempting to make soap. 
The men, it seems, when they first landed, and 
were thinking only of saving their lives from day 
to day, had got their clothes very much daubed 
with oil in bringing home on their shoulders or 
in their arms masses of the flesh of seals which 
they had killed at a distance from the tent. No 
washing with water would remove this oil, and 
the clothes were in such a condition in conse- 
quence of it that it was almost impossible to 
wearthem. So Mr. Raynal made a great quan- 
tity of ashes by keeping up a large fire for many 
days. ‘These ashes he leached through a cask 
with gimlet-holes bored in the bottom of it; and 
with the lye thus produced, and a proper quanti- 
ty of seal oil, he manufactured a supply of soap 
which answered perfectly well to clean the cloth- 
ing, and was afterward a great means both of 
comfort and health to the men during all their 
stay on the island. 

But to return to the chimney. Finding that 
it would be impossible to build up a chimney of 
masonry with such materials as they had, they 
finally concluded to make a smoke-pipe out of 
the copper sheathing of the vessel, provided they 
found that they could strip the sheathing off for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Raynal contrived to make a tool by which 
the copper could be detached from the ship's 
bottom. He manufactured this tool in some 
way from a slender bar of iron which formed 
part of the rigging connected with the fastening 
of the lower ends of the shrouds. ‘The two sea- 
men waded out to the vessel at low tide, and 
with this bar stripped off the sheets of copper, 
carefully preserving all the nails, and brought 
the copper and the nails on shore. 

In the mean time the others at the cabin set 

up four long posts at the four corners of the great 
stone fire-place, inclining them toward each other 
above, so as to bring the upper ends at the prop- 
er distance apart to form the chimney-top. ‘Then 
they nailed the sheets of copper to these posts, 
thus inclosing a space for the passage of the 
smoke from the fire. When the work was fin- 
ished they built a‘fire in the fire-place, and found 
that caeir chimney carried the smoke perfectly 
well, 
Chey thought it would be necessary for thém, 
both tor health as well as comfort, to have a floor 
to the cabin, as the ground seemed to be every 
where covered to a considerable depth with a 
spongy sort of moss or peat, which was often en- 
tirely saturated with water, and, was never really 
dry—that is, never when left to itself. When- 
ever the men built a fire in the open air, the 
ground beneath was found to be composed to so 
great a degree of vegetable matter that, after be- 
ing dried by the heat, it took fire, and would burn 
to a considerable depth. 
before commencing to build their fire-place they 
were obliged to dig out this vegetable soil to a 
considerable depth, and to a considerable extent 
in each direction, and then to fill up the cavity 
with stones, in order to form an incombustible 
foundation for their chiraney. 


built the chim 





sleepers to lay their floor upon, and they obtained 
from the vessel boards enough to cover them. 

When the cabin was thus completed, the next 
thing was to furnish it. The dimensions of the 
building were, as has already been said, about 
twenty-two feet long by sixteen wide. The door 
opened in the middle of one of the long sides— 
namely, the side that was turned away from the 
sea, and was most sheltered by the neighboring 
rocks. The fire-place was opposite to it. ‘Thus 
the door and the fire-place divided the cabin into 
two equal parts. The part on the right hand 
was appropriated to Captain Musgrave and Mr, 
Raynal, their two beds being placed in the two 
corners. Between these, at the end of the cabin, 
they placed a kind of box, which they brought 
from the cabin of the vessel, which: was divided 
within into two portions, and had a separate cov- 
er for each portion, these covers projecting in 
front and over the ends in such a manner as to 
form a very convenient table for writing and 
other such purposes, Mr. Raynal and Captain 
Musgrave made this their desk, and the office for 
the transaction of business, Over it, upon rude 
shelves which they contrived to put up and to 
fasten to the trellis-work, they placed the instru- 
ments and charts which they had obtained from 
the vessel, and they hung a small looking-glass 
near. 

They even established a library here by appro- 
priating one shelf to such books as they found in 
their chests, consisting of a Bible, a copy of 
‘Paradise Lost,” and two or three well-worn 
English novels with many leaves missing. 

‘The other part of the hut, to the left of the 


| door and fire-place, was appropriated to the 


use of the three seamen. One of the beds was 
placed at the end, and the other two at the 
sides—all against the walls. Near the door on 
that side, and near the foot of one of the beds, 
was a small table used for what in ordinary 
housekeeping would be called the kitchen-work. 
There were shelves above this table to hold the 
few culinary utensils they possessed, and also 
the lamps. ‘These lamps were of a very rude 
construction, being made of tin cans which had 
contained preserved vegetables. The wicks were 
made of twisted strings, and the blubber of the 
sea-lions furnished the oil. In the middle of the 
cabin, between the door and the fire-place, they 
set a large permanent table made of planks, sup- 
ported upon four stout posts set in the ground. 
This table was made low, so that it served the 
purpose of a bench to sit upon as well as a table. 

In the division which was thus made incident- 
ally, as it were, in the interior of the cabin by 
the doors and the fire-place, and the table be- 
tween them, and in the appointment of the parts 
to the different occupants, the distinction of rank, 
or rather of function, was almost unconsciously 
recognized even in this dire extremity of want 
and danger. One side of the cabin was that of 
the officers, the other that of the men. One side 
was the seat of the intelligence, the direction— 
the government, so to speak ; the other of la- 
bor, of obedience, of execution. ‘This was done 
instinctively, by common consent—as a thing of 
course, as it were, for thus far no attempt had 
been made to form any compact or arrange any 
organization. ‘The men, from the moment that 
the vessel was abandoned, were no longer under 
the authority of the captain, but each one was 
entirely free; and the spirit of subordination 
which they had thus far manifested was a form 
of that instinctive submission of the weak and the 
ignorant to those whom they consider the intel- 
ligent and the strong, which constitutes an essen- 
tial part of the nature of man as a gregarious ani- 
mal, and is doubtless the origin and germ from 
which all human government springs. 

TO BE OONTINUED. 





DIZZY DIZZY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

Tur Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeli; fa- 
miliarly known to the London street public as 
‘* Dizzy,” has written a book; and a book be- 
fore which an American and an author must 
stand in awe. When a member of Parliament 
and a British Premier lays his thunder by, and 
comes down into the arena of literature, *it is 
meet, right, and the bounden duty of all lesser 
gladiators to drop lance and take lessons in high 
art. High, indeed, is this great statesman’s art 
—so high that, as our title intimates, we fear he 
has sometimes lost head a little himself, bewil- 
dered by the splendor which his own pen has 
evoked. Never, surely, was such grandeur, such 
glory, such inexhaustible magnificence, such un- 
imaginable wealth, seen in America outside the 
columns of the New York Ledger or the Flag 
of our Union, Certainly Mr. Disraeli approves 
himself to be what the Apostle calls ‘*‘ a Jew in- 
wardly.” His very names strike terror into the 
beholder. When we have turned from the Ben- 
jamin on the title-page, the last link is broken 
which bound us to common life, and we hence- 
forth hold high converse only with Corisandes 
and Theodoras, with Alberthas, St. Aldegondes, 
Dukes of Brecon, Lords of Culloden and Caris- 
brooke, till the Disraelitic mind yields under the 
pressure, forgets its own christening, and brings 
Lady Montairy to the surface indiscriminately as 
Augusta, Georgina, or Victoria. Even the déte 
noir of the ducal family, the heroine of the mésal- 
liance, is nothing less than Euphrosyne Cat— 
let us refer to the original documents—Euphro- 





So true was this that | 


syne Cantacuzene, with a dowry of one hundred 
and fifty or so thousand pounds for a “ nest- 
| egg” (what must be the wealth of the whole 
| tledged brood!), and a descent from Greek em- 
| perors. The American imagination fails to con- 
| ceive the empyrean heights of an English family 
whose sole sorrow is that their son wants to make 
a Jow marriage with a Euphrosyne Cantacuzene, 
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pounds ! 

The society of ‘‘ Lothair” is equal to its no- 
menclature. Let us put off our shoes from off 
our feet. The very grooms are respectfully 
haughty and calmly graceful. How shambling, 
shame-faced, and awkward must we of the com- 
mon lot seem to these aristocratic gentlemen's 
gentlemen! Happily for our peace of mind, we 
see but little of them. ‘‘ Lothair” is, as it should 
be, made of sterner stuff. At the outset we fall 
plump into a nest of nobles. The Duchess is 
singularly beautiful, and gifted with native grace, 
though how she could be gifted with acquired 
grace we are not informed. Her husband is as 
distinguished as his bride. All their children, 
strange to say, are a reproduction of their pa- 
rents. All are alike distinguished, and Lady 
Corisande even more so. Every day, therefore, 
when this noble Duke looks into the glass, and 
gives the last touches to his consummate toilet, 
he offers his graceful thanks to Providence that 
his family-are not unworthy of him !—an act of 
devotion which reminds us of the gentleman 
whose religious meditations were said to consist 
of an attempt to discover whether he made the 
Almighty, or the Almighty made him! 


The one inconvenience of this high-toned | 


duke is, that so many heiresses have married 


into his family and left therein so many princely | 


domains that, after the fashion of the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, he has so many palaces he 
does not know what to do. Then comes Lo- 
thair and piles on as many more, till the ducal 
embarrassment may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

But the duke does not monopolize magnifi- 
cence either in building or beauty. We leave 
his Italian palace, with its spacious and graceful 
chambers, its statued and stately terraces, its ra- 
diant daughters—who perform the remarkable 
feat of bursting into melody—only to find our- 
selves in the marble halls, the lofty chambers 
with silken hangings and Venetian splendor, of 
Lord St. Jerome, a grave but gracious person, 
polished, but talking of the weather like any 
common mortal at a loss for something more to 
the purpose. Then we’ dine in. a green silk 
chamber—they all live in chambers in Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s England—with the large violet eyes and 
the rich dark hair and the radiant form of Clare 
Arundel, and we picnic in the park with Lady 
St. Jerome, who is never seen to greater advant- 
age than when distributing her viands under such 
circumstances, and who is absolutely fascinating 
when it comes to lobster sandwiches. Anon we 
sup off ortolans in the sumptuous Crecy House, 
in company with royalty, followed by the impe- 
rial presence of embassadors, and escorted by a 
group of dazzling duchesses and paladins of high 
degree, in a choice saloon hung with rose-color- 
ed tapestry and illuminated by chandeliers of 
crystal, and served from gold plate; and, adds 
the delighted author, at the end of his rope, 
** Never was such an elegant clatter.” (Clatter! 
Heavens! do the quality clatter? Is there sav- 
ing grace even in its being an e/egant clatter ?) 
If a lady is overturned on a heap of stones in the 
king’s highway, she is sure to be of a singularly 
distinguished presence, with the air and costume 
of high breeding and fashion, and no end of dig- 
nity and serenity—Grecian and Olympian and 
Phidian, and Heaven knows what. Her hus- 
band, though an American, is tall and fair and 
fine-eyed and calm and full of self-respect. But 
then he is a Southern gentleman, with vast es- 
tates inthe South. He is nota Yankee, says the 
Right Honorable Premier, with an unction par- 
alleled only by the earnestness with which Mrs. 
S. A. Allen assures us that her World’s Hair 
Restorer is NOT adye. A Southern gentleman, 
did we say? Mr. Disraeli’s sarcasm bites hard- 
er than this. 

**You know he is a gentleman,” said the 
Duke; ‘he is not a Yankee.” 

Can the South be said, in any proper sense 
of the word, to have lost its cause, while such a 
remark is extant? And should it not be content 
to lose it, upon learning further that an English 
duke looks upon an American gentleman with 
large estates in the South as a real aristocrat, 
and, whether said gentleman gets his rents or 
not, said duke will always treat him with re- 
spect? The sharpest pang of loss is gone when 
we know that it makes no difference in the feel- 
ings of an English duke toward us. 

To this gentleman, who is no Yankee, offers 
Lothair his own carriage instead of the shattered 
vehicle. “Sir,” replies the astute Southron, 
‘*there requires no coronet on your carriage to 
tell me you are a nobleman.” We should think 
not. If the offer of a drag with four roans, 
highly bred, with black manes and tails, be not 
proof of nobility, will any cantankerous Yankee 
tell us what is? For our part, we hereby offer 
to furnish a coat of arms to any man at half the 
price. 

As a reward for his nobility and his horses, 
Lothair is allowed to visit this distinguished 
lady, who, like the rest of them, lives in spa- 
cious and lofty chambers in Italian gardens and 
classic temples, and ‘‘ warious games o’ that 
sort.” ‘The distinguished lady receives him with 
serenity. It is worth while that she should be 
serene on the heap of stones whither she has 
been overset with so much dignity, but that she 
should be serene in her own lofty and spacious 
chamber seems a fact hardly worth mentioning, 
unless, indeed, these lofty and spacious ladies 
have a way of receiving their guests with hys- 
teria or epilepsy. Not so Theodora, With her 
it is the old nursery rhyme, ‘‘I genteel lady, al- 
ways genteel.” In her Italian temples we meet 
another hero, athletic, though lithe and sym- 
metrical, with a countenance aquiline but deli- 
cate, and of a remarkable radiancy, owing to 
many circumstances, but chiefly to the lustre of 
his complexion, the fire of his eye, and the pro- 
fuse curls of his chestnut hair—perhaps partly 





also to his curved lip, and the scornful pride of 
his distended nostril, and the singular beauty of 
his mouth. And yet he rather pales his inef- 
fectual fires before his wife, who is of extraor- 
dinary beauty, rich, glowing, with dark, fringed 
eyes of tremulous lustre, figure of striking and 
voluptuous symmetry, exquisite toilet, bouquet 
of white stove - flowers, voice as sweet as the 
stephanopolis, whatever that may be, and who 
turns out to be the Greek-emperor-girl’s sister. 
Of course this makes a pair of them; and when 
they sweep by Lothair to the piano, it is like 
the passage of sultans to some kiosk on the Bos- 
phorus—and so on and so on. 

Lovely, is it not? One would think they 
would sometimes be almost tempted to import a 
Yankee or two into this radiant circle, just as a 
bit of deSert is brought into landscape garden- 
ing. Where all are distinguished, mediocrity 
comes to be the only distinction. 

And they behave so charmingly, these great- 
hearted gentlemen. Here is St. Aldegonde, for 
instance, who married the Duke’s daughter—St. 
Aldegonde, tall, listless, and handsome, heir-ap- 
parent of the wealthiest dukedom in the United 
Kingdom. He is invited to dinner. He slouches 
into the room, his biographer tells us, with as 
uncouth and graceless a general mien as a hand- 
some and naturally graceful man can contrive to 
present. He scowls, but stays, for he sees his 
friend Mr. Pinto there. He sits by Mr. Pinto 
at table, and hangs upon his accents with his 
back turned to his other neighbors. Hugh Bo- 
hun does the same. Every now and then St. 
Aldegonde breaks into a frightful shout, and 
Hugh Bohun titters immensely ; but no one else 
knows what they are laughing at. ‘Then St. 
Aldegonde throws himself back in his chair, 
and, talking to himself or the ceiling, exclaims, 
‘*Best thing [ ever heard.” The other guests 
feel snubbed, and frown; but his host counts 
himself amply compensated by the thought that 
all his guests will disperse, and tell the world 
that they have dined with him, and met St. Alde- 
gonde, and the next day it will be inthe papers. 
What does disturb him is that St. Aldegonde 
eats nothing. This listless and handsome gen- 
tleman, the créme de la créme of English so- 
ciety, sits with both elbows leaning on the table, 
and passes by every dish. In his distress the 
host sends his own valet to suggest to St. Alde- 
gonde whether the side-table may not provide 
some relief. St. Aldegonde immediately declares 
for cold meat. Now, cold meat happens to be 
the only thing that the side-table does not pro- 
vide. All the delicacies of the season are there ; 
but nothing will satisfy St. Aldegonde but cold 
meat. And now, says this patrician youth, when 
cold meat is at length supplied him, ‘‘ Now I 
shall begin my dinner.” 

The advance of civilization has been but slow 
in America, at least in North America, and we 
are confident that any guest of whatever degree 
who should deport himself thus at a Yankee 
dinner-table would owe solely to the presence 
of other guests the circumstance of not being 
conducted to the door and beyond it at the 
point of the boot. Very certain we are that he 
would never rest his elbows on the table a sec- 
ond time. But they do things differently in 
England. 

The young gentleman to whose existence we 
are indebted for our introduction to this fearful 
and wonderful English society is an amiable per- 
son, whose main characteristic seems to be a dis- 
position to agree with the last man and to fall in 
love with the last woman. The Protestants and 
the Catholics wage hot battle for the possession 
of his mind, body, and estate; and like the poor 
man of poetry, he is ‘‘ now on this side, now on 
that ;” when he is reduced to his last card, like 
the same poor man, ‘‘ he tries to introduce a so- 
cial chat,” generally beginning in true Yankee 
fashion with ‘‘ well.” If he meets a young lady 
who is unmarried he yields to her charms, but 
he is not deterred from devotion by so slight 
a circumstance as marriage. The Protestant 
Duke’s family is full of radiant daughters, be- 
tween two of whom he sits enchanted. When 
they ask their pretty questions and make their 
sparkling remarks, roses seem to him to drop 
from their lips, and—here the Jewish blood doth 
utter forth a voice—and sometimes diamonds! 
They breakfast at half a dozen or more round 
tables, brilliant as a cluster of Greek or Italian 
republics, and Lothair is charmed. They ride— 
for it is a great riding family, the Brentham 
family—and all the ladies are fond and fine 
horsewomen, who vault on their barbs and 
genets with such airy majesty; they are ab- 
solutely overwhelming with their bewildering 
habits and their bewitching hats. They play 
croquet—for it is a great croquet family, the 
Brentham family—and the scene is equally brill- 
iant. ‘The marvelous lawn, the Duchess’s Turk- 
ish tent with its rich hangings, and the players 
themselves with their coquettish hats, and their 
half-veiled and half-revealed under-rairaent, scar- 
let and silver, or blue and gold, make up, says 
the delighted ex-Ptemier, a sparkling and— 
what? ye gods!—a sparkling and a modish 
scene ! 

Croquet finishes the business for Lothair. He 
gives in before a fortnight is out. He declares 
that there is no place in the world equal to Brent- 
ham. He is a Protestant. He proposes to de- 
vote his life to the extinction of pauperism, and 
asks for Lady Corisande’s hand. Being refused, 
onaccount of his youth, by the Duchess mamma, 
che turns his back upon croquet and the dukedom 
and the extinction of pauperism, and begins to 
meditate on two great ideas—the reconciliation 
of Christendom, and the influence of architecture 
on religion—under the inspiration, it must be 
confessed, of Catholic Clare Arundel, a beautiful 
and brilliant and, let us add, well-dressed young 
woman, in whose society, his biographer informs 
us, he every day takes a strange and deeper in- 
terest. ‘Time had passed very rapidly with Cori- 
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sande. It begins immediately to pass rapidly with 
Clare, whose violet eyes prove as fascinating as 
Lady St. Jerome's lobster sandwiches. In 

he is irresistibly drawn to her. He believes that 
the counselor he needs is Miss Arundel. The 
two put their heads together—to say nothing of 
their hearts—and conclude that the salvation of 
the country and the restoration of true religion 
depend upon the building of a huge cathedral in 
Westminster. Unluckily, before the plans of 
the cathedral are matured Lothair is obliged to 
leave Vauxe. True, when he has quitted it a 
week it seems to him a year; but Lady Corisande 
heaves in sight again, and again she becomes to 
this gay Lothario irresistibly captivating, and we 
hear him sighing, “* Delicious Brentham!” til] 
Theodora is overset upon the heap of stones, 
when both Clare and Corisande quietly disap- 
pear, and Lothair gazes upon Theodora—' 
dora, who affirms that she lives only for climate 
and the affections—Theodora, of such a counte- 
nance as he had read in Grecian dreams, in Co- 
rinthian temples, in fanes of Ephesus, in the ra- 
diant shadow of divine groves. Now is the air 
full of Theodora. Lothair is restless. Lothair 
sighs, shrinks from society, absents himself from 
dinners, takes long walks without purpose, and 
before a week is out falls into easy-chairs and 
reveries, with a hair-brush in each hand, conjur- 
ing up all that had passed since the wondrous 
morn when she appeared to him by the road-side 
until the last dark hour when they parted. (And 
ah! why could not life be ever passed at Bel- 
mont!) It is a little surprising that though Lo- 
thair is immensely disturbed by the appearance 
of Theodora’s friend, he is in no wise put about 
by Theodora’s husband. He is greatly relieved 
by finding that Theodora’s friend has a wife, but 
seems to need no relief from the thought that 
Theodora is herself a wife. Perhaps we are to 
lay it to the account of his ‘‘ sweet and innocent 
nature,” or perhaps he may have been influenced 
by the fascinating costume of the lady, which is 
such, the discouraged Premier assures us, as no 
language can describe; or perhaps it was the 
soups which she gave him in delicate cups of 
Sevres china, or the wines in golden glass of 
Venice, or the ortolans—which in ‘‘ Lothair” 
are but as the turkeys of New Hampshire or the 
shad of the Connecticut for multitude. 

What would have come of it all it is difficult 
to surmise, bad not a random shot—an “‘ oc- 
casional bullet” — removed Theodora from the 
scene. ‘* And now,” she says, having sent away 
her too-complying husband to bring Lothair 
alone to her dying bed—‘‘ And now embrace 
me, for I wish that your spirit should be upon 
me as-mine departs”—an arrangement to which 
her husband appears to have oftered no objection. 
Hereupon Lothair repairs to the two Greek-impe- 
rial-sisters on the Agean isle, and finds them high- 
ly attractive. Their extraordinary beauty and— 
we need not go through the list—all contribute to 
captivate him. He begins to feel happy, and to 
wish that his life might never change, when, 
suddenly, Prince Agathonides comes out and 
changes it—for Lothair bears, like the ‘Turk, no 
brother near his throne—and he especially fears 
this Greek bearing gifts of pocket-handkerchiefs, 
choice scents, and fancy dogs to the fascinating 
sisters. Unable to cope with these fancy dogs, 
he leaves the isles of Greece and returns, like a 
bad penny, to Vauxe and Clare Arundel—ob- 
serving that some of the happiest hours of his 
life have been spent at Vauxe; but Clare Arun- 
del is about to take the veil, and ‘‘'Then I have 
not a friend left in the world,” exclaims the de- 
spairing and multifarious lover. He pronounces 
it barbarous and unwise, for Theodora’s ghost 
has appeared to him and warned him against 
turning Catholic, and Miss Arundel in the flesh 
is no match for Theodora in the spirit. Having 
thus disencumbered himself—speaking after the 
manner of the Disraelites —of his opinion, he 
proceeds to walk in Lady Corisande’s garden 
with Lady Corisande, and has the audacity to 
inform that young person that to one he has 
been constant, ‘‘in one [opinion] I am un- 
changed—and that is, my adoring love to you!” 

The young person can not have been so well 
informed of Lothair’s career as we, or she never 
would have turned pale—or, rather, she would 
have stopped at that. But, with her limited in- 
formation, after turning pale and stopping, ‘‘‘she 
gently took his arm, and then she hid her face 
in his breast.” ? 

And then Lothair did what, we venture to 
say, no lover ever did before, either in or out 
of a novel: 

‘* He soothed and sustained her agitated frame, 
and sealed with an embrace her speechless form. 
Then, with soft thoughts and softer words, cling- 
ing to him, he induced her to resume their stroll, 
which both of them now wished might assuredly 
be undisturbed.” _* d 

Here we are forced to confess ourselves in 
’wildering mazes lost. Soothing and sustaining 
an agitated frame seems a rather anatomical ca- 
ress, and we can fancy Lady Corisande object- 
ing, like Mr. Venus’s inamorata, that she does 
not wish to regard herself, nor yet to be re- 
garded, in that bony light; still, the language 
is not wholly incomprehensible ; but how a form 
can be sealed, and how it can be sealed with an 
embrace, and how a form already speechless 
can need sealing, and why a form should be 
either speechless or speaking, are things never 
dreamed of in our philosophy. But we are not 
Southrons — we have no vast estates in the 
South. We are Yankees. And to whom did 
the soft thoughts and softer words belong? Did 
Corisande cling to Lothair with all this softness, 
or did Lothair use it to induce Corisande, like 

r Joe, to move on? And, while we are 
about it, what, pray, are soft thoughts ? 

And this, with a strong infusion of Irish Fe- 
nianism and Italian revolution is ‘* Lothair”—the 
work of an English scholar and statesman. In- 
scrutable are the ways of men. If it were the 





production of a Yankee, so that we were fre¢ to 
pronounce an opinion, we should say that with 
the exception of an occasional pithy and pungent 
sentence, it is dreamy, vapid, and flavorless to 
the last degree. We should say that this Yan- 
kee’s hero was a milksop, was a stick, was all 
things wooden and insipid; that his men are 
saved from being puppets only by being snobs ; 
that his women are almost without exception 
“‘matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, and 
best distinguished by black, brown, or fair;” 
that his style is at once stiff and slovenly ; that 
his sarcasm has no merit but malice, and his 
praise no merit at all; that his love is without 
passion, his enthusiasm being absorbed in his 
millinery ; that the story is rambling, incoherent, 
inartistic, and dull. In one word, we should as- 
sure our Yankee, with Yankee shrewdness, that 
his novel would not sell, and would do him small 
credit if it did sell; that he might possibly, with 
care and painstaking, write respectable essays, 
or keep a hotel, and would certainly do well in 
the dress-making or house-furnishing line; but 
that story-telling of such sort would prove his 
certain ruin in this world, and an extremely haz- 
ardous venture for the next. ‘ 

But Mr. Disraeli is not a Yankee. Nor is 
there any thing in his book which should induce 
us to fasten upon him the opposing epithet. He 
is, however, an M. P., and was a Premier, and 
he has made a hundred thousand dollars by his 
book. We therefore die and give no sign. 


THE LOVELY RIVERS AND LAKES 
OF MAINE, 


On, the lovely rivers and lakes of Maine! 
I am charm'd with their names, as my song will 
explain. 
Aboriginal muses inspire my strain, 
While I sing the bright rivers and lakes of Maine— 
From Cupsuptac to Cheputmaticook, 
From Sagadahock to Pohenegamook— 
*gamook, 'gamook, 
Pohenegamook, 
From Sagadahock to Pohenegamook. 
For light serenading, the ‘ Blue Moselle,” 
“Bonnie Doon,” and “Sweet Avon” may do very 
well: 
But the rivers of Maine, in their wild solitudes, 
Bring a thunderous sound from the depth of the 
‘oods : 


wi : 
The Aroostook and Chimmenticook, 
The Chimpasaoc and Ching bamt 
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Chinquaesabamtook, 
The Chimpasaoc and Chinquassabamtook. 


Behold! how they sparkle and flash in the sun! 
The Mattewamkeag and the Mussungun ; 
The kingly Penobscot, the wild Woolastook, 
Kennebec, Kennebago, and Sebasticook ; 
The pretty Presumpscut and gay Tulanbic; 
The Ess‘quilsagook and little Schoodic— 
Schoodic, Schoodic, 
The little Schoodic, 
The Ess'quilsagook and little Schoodic. 


Yes, yes, I prefer the bright rivers of Maine 
To the Rhine or the Rhone, or the Saone or the 
Seine. 
These may do fur the cockney; but give me some 
nook 
On the Ammonoosuc or the Wytopadlook, 
On the Umsaskis or the Ripogenis, 
The Ripogenis or the Piscataquis— 
‘aquis, ‘aquis, 
The Piscataquis, 
The Ripogenis or the Piscataquis. 


“Away down South,” the Cherokee 

Has named his rivers the Tennessee, 

The Chattahoochee and the Ocmulyee, 

The Congaree and the Ohoopee ; 

But what are they, or the Frenchy Detroit, 

To the Passadumkeag or the Wassatoquoit— 
*toquoit, "toquoit, 
The Wassatoguoit, 

To the Passadumkeag or the Wassatoquoit f 


Then turn to the beautiful lakes of Maine 

(To the Sage of Auburn be given the strain, 

The statesman whose genius and bright fancy makes 
The earth's highest glories to shine in its lakes): 
What lakes out of Maine can we place in the book 
With the Matagomon and the Pangokomook— 
‘omook, ‘omook, 

The Pangokomook, 

With the Matagomon and the Pangokomook ? 


Lake Leman, or Como, what care I for them, 
When Maine has the Moosehead and Pongokwahem, 
And, sweet as the dews in the violet’s kiss, 
Wallahgosquegamook and Telesimis ; 
And when I can share in the fisherman's bunk, 
On the Moosetuckmaguntic or Mol’tunkamunk— 
‘amunk, ‘amunk, 
Or Mol'tunkamunk, 
On the Moosetuckmaguntic or Mol'tunkamunk ? 


And Maine has the Eagle lakes, Cheappawgan, 
And the little Sepic and the little Scapan, 
The spreading Sebago, the Cangomgomoc, 
The Millikonet and Motesinioc, 
Caribou and the fair Apmonjenegamook, 
Oquassac and rare Wetokenebacook— 
‘acook, 'acook, 
Wetokenebacook, 
Oquassac and rare Wetokenebacook. 


And there are the Pokeshine and Pat'quongomis ; 
And there is the pretty Coscomgonosis, 
Romantic Umbagog and Pemadumook, 
The Pemadumook and the old Chesuncook, 
Sepois and Moosetuck; and take care not to miss 
The Umbazookskus or the Sysladobsis— 

‘dobsis, 'dobsis, 

The Sysladobsis, 
The Umbazookskus or the Sysladobsis. 


Oh! give me the rivers and lakes of Maine, 
In her mountains or forests or fields of grafn, 
In the depth of the shade or the blaze of the sun, 
The lakes of Schoodic and the Basconegun, 
And the dear Waubasoos and the clear Aquessuc, 
The Cosbosecontic and Millenkikuk— 

*kikuk, *kikuk, 

The Millenkikuk, 
The Cosbosecontic and Millenkikuk ! 

Gro. B. Wats. 
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~ SEEDY. 


THE BRITISH CABINET. | 


; Tue picture on the following page gives an 
interesting view of a session of the British Cab- 
inet. One distinguished member of that body, 
Lord CLarEnpon, whose portrait appears in the 
composition, has died since the picture was en- 
graved. ‘The sessions of the Cabinet are secret, 
and of course the picture, with the exception 
that the room is faithfully portrayed and the 
heads are all accurate portraits, is purely an 
imaginative sketch. An air of profound polit- 
ical wisdom characterizes the assembled states- 
mep, and would impose even upon a republican 
observer if he failed to recall the witty saying 
of the Chancellor Oxenstiern: ‘‘ My son, you 
have no idea with how little wisdom the world 
is governed.” Even a British Cabinet may look 
much wiser than it is, 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A “ueATED TEEM” is theoretically limited to three 
days; practially, June disdained all ordinary bounds 
and restraints, and sweltered her life away in what | 
might otherwise have proved ar endless series of hot 
days! Seldom has any June been of such a melting 
disposition as the June of 1870 has shown herself. In 
New York city it was warmer on some days by twelve 
or fourteen degrees than it was in New Orleans, Key 
West, and other Southern cities. Many deaths oc- 
curred last week from sun-stroke, and those whose 
trade compelled them to be exposed to the scorching 
solar rays suffered severely. 

In the midst of all the discomforts of the heat came 
an additional grievance—an ice panic. There was an 
increased demand for ice, and so the dealers thought 
they would increase their prices. Consequently many 
& poor thirsty mortal was forced to ge without that 
luxury which is almost a necessity, in a heated term, 
ice-water. The high price now demanded for ice is a 
real misfortune to our citizens, It is said that there is 
really an abundant supply for all possible exigencies in 
the ice-houses, If this is so let us have more competi- 
tion another year, more ice companies, or make arti- 
ficial ice, or do something, so that we need not be at 
the mercy of any monopolists. 





The taking of the census is beginning to develop cu- 
riosities. A nationalized German in one of the most 
densely populated districts in the Seventeenth Ward 
displayed a most profound ignorance in regard to geo- 
graphical matters and to the country of his birth. On 
being asked if he was of American birth, he said: 
“Nein, nein; I beese a Pennsylvania Dutchman.” 
Another sovereign of the soil also answered negatively 
the question as to his American birth-right, saying that 
he was born in Connecticut. A mulatto asserted that 
he was bred in Jamaica, West Indies, in the State of 
Long Island. Several old married couples have found 
it impossible to state when they became husbands and 
wives, and were not able to furnish information about 
how many sons and daughters they had who were alive, 
and how many who were dead, until after a good deal 
of reckoning. A woman in New Hampshire gave the 
census enumerator her age as thirty years, and insisted 
upon the truth of her statement when the officer ex- 
pressed surprise. Soon after, the age of her youngest 
son was asked for, and stated to be twenty-six, whi.e 
that of her eldest son was given at twenty-eight. How- 
ever, she might have been only a step-mother! 
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A church sensation has arisen in Paris. An Enyneh 
family having a desire to see the Russian church in 
that city visited it, accompanied by a Russian lady. 
The pew opener, on learning that they were Protest- 
ants, turned them out with such violence that the ladies 
of the party nearly fainted. The Russian pope attached 
to the embassy attempted to explain this outrage by 
stating that he has not sufficient funds at his disposal 
to keep more than one pew opener, Otherwise the 
family in question would have been refused admit- 
tance at the door, as the church is kept up not to 
satisfy the curiosity of foreigners, but to provide for 
the spiritual wants of Russians. This explanation does 
not seem to have been very well received. 





Every Monday morning the city newspapers chron- 
icle a terrible list of fights, outrages, and murders, 
which seem to form a regular portion of the business 
of Sunday. The desperate affraye which mar holy 
time, and horrify the community, come as a direct 
consequence of a loose administration of the Excise 
Law, which prohibits the selling or giving away intox- 
icating liquors on Sunday and after twelve o'clock Sat- 
urday night. More violence is done Sunday than on 
any other day in the week. 


A new fish story. A codfish lately caught off Ports- 
mouth Harbor was found to contain a pint Champagne 
bottle in an entire state. A portion of the entrails of 
the fish were growing about two and a half inches in 
the mouth of the bottle. Various theories respecting 
this curiosity have been advanced. The old fishermen 
of the Piscataqua declared the fish must have taken the 
bottle from the bur at the mouth of the Merrimac. 





The French Secretary of the Interior has communi- 
cated to the Academy of Science, in Paris, an interest- 
ing report concerning all the cases of hydrophobia 
which were brought to the knowledge of his employés 
from 1868 to 1869. In the departments of France from 
which statistics were obtained, three hundred and 
twenty persons were bitten by mad dogs. In one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine cases the biting was followed by 
hydrophobia; in one hundred and twenty-three cases 
the bitten persons suffered no evil consequence, and 
it was never made known what became of the re- 
maining sixty-eight. Of ali the remedies employed 
after a person was bitten by a mad dog, the burning of 
the wound proved the most efficacious. Of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four persons whose wounds were burt 
ed, ninety-two remained without evil consequences. 
The sucking of the wounds, or their treatment with 
ammonia immediately after the persons were bitten, 
proved salutary also in many cases; but cauterization 
was far the safest means of all. In every case, without 
any exception, where hydrophobia broke out, the pa- 
tients died. The number of mad dogs was very nearly 
equally divided through the four seasons. 


Journal of Chemistry asserts that of sixteen 

hair tonics, washes, and restoratives recently 
examined, only one was free from ad. They owe 
their action to this substance, and consequently are 
highly dangerous to the health of persons using them. 
Enamels for the skin are composed of either carbonate 
of lime, oxide of zinc, or carbonate of lead suspended 
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| immaculately clean. 





in water. The firet two classes of enamels are as 
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harmless as any other white dirt when plastered over 
the skin to close the pores and prevent its healthy ac- 
tion. On the other hand, the enamels composed of 
carbonate of lead are highly dangerous, and their use 
is very certain to produce disastrous resulis to those 
who patronize them. 





The returns of the New York Cnstom-house during 
the past year for the importations of foreign human 
hair are much less than usual. We are sorry to say this 
is not because women are becoming more sensible, but, 
is largely due to the immense amount of Indian jute 
which is sold instead of hair. The jute is marvelously 
cheap ; but it is not unfrequently imperfectly cleansed, 
and will cause terrible diseases of the skin. 





Various expedients may be adopted to preserve cut 
flowers a long while. Pure water, with a little salt or 
saltpetre in it, is recommended, and the water should 
be changed every day. A little camphor, cologne, or 
liquid ammonia will often revive flowers that have be- 
gun to fade, Charcoal saturated with water is a good 
medium in which to place the stems of flowers, 


Judging from observation, if we had a city ordinance 
similar to what exists in Russia, our streets would be 
If persons in Russia are found 
drunk and incapable in the public thoroughfaree they 
are taken into custody, and condemned to work for a 
day at sweeping the streeta; and well-dressed offend- 
ers are sometimes seen performing their task, broom in 
hand. 





A certain missionary report states that “there are 
only two missionaries to twenty thousand cannibals,” 
and calls for a “larger supply!” Is any body ready to 
volunteer ? 





The will of Charles Dickene is autographic. Having 
had his wishes put into x.” ‘orm by his advisers, he 
copied the whole out with his own hand. The codicil 
which confers his property in All the Year Round upon 
his eldest son, acting editor, and which is dated only 
seven days before his death, practically insures the 
periodical being conducted on the same principles and 
with the same writers as heretofore. 

A Saturday afternoon concert has been inaugurated 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, which has proved so much 
a success that it is believed it will become a permanent 
institution, 








The Fourth of July having passed, it is rather late to 
bring up the matter, but really what is the use of mak- 
ing torpedoes which resemble sticks of candy, and ex- 
plode when bitten by children? Some serious acci- 
dents have occurred. One little child, biting what she 
thought was candy, had her cheek severely injured. 

@neeeeee 

A vagrant, recently arrested, protested that he had 
a vegular trade—namely, smoking glasses for total 
+ tipses of the sun, 





a time is rapidly approaching when railroad traine 
wiu *y with bentning speed from one end of our con- 
tineut to the other, without even stopping to “ take a 
drinx- oy the way. A novel method of supplying loco- 
motives witn water, which has been in use for some 
time in I iand, is about to be introduced into our 
country. The Hudson River Railroad Company have 
already made successful experiments. At Montrose 
Station, near Peekskill, there was conetructed in the 
centre of the track a trough, 1200 feet in length, fifteen 
inches in depth, and eighteen inches wide. This was 
lined with sheet-iron, heavily painted. The trough is 
perfectly straight, will hold 16,000 gallons of water, and 
is fed by a couple of springs. A locomotive was also 
fitted up with an ingeniously constructed pipe, con- 
necting with the tender, and having a nozzle which 
can be instantaneously dropped inte the water, while 
the train is running thirty miles an hour, When the 
first experiment was made the water rushed with a roar 
into the tender, filling it to the complete satiefaction of 
all concerned. 





An amusing little incident occurred during the regis- 
tration of votes in Petersburg, Virginia, not long since. 
An aged colored man came up to the place upon 
crutches, and apparently with great difficulty. The 
prescribed formula, “ How old are you?” was asked, 
when the old man was thrown into much perplexity. 
Recovering himself, however, he muttered in an un- 
der-tone, which was overheard : 

“* Well, how ole is my ole massa ?” 

It so happened that a gentleman was etanding by, 
well acquainted with him, who promptly anewered ; 

“ Yeur old master is about fifty-five years of age.” 

“Well, how ole is ole miseus ?” 

“She is about forty-five years old.” 

“ An’ Miss Sally ?” 

“ Thirty-five, perhaps, next fail.” 

“ An’ young missus ?” 

“ Nineteen this coming August.” 

“ Well, I'se older den all put togedder, for I knows 
when dey all was born.” 


While the inspector on a train bound east from Kan- 
sas City was testing the car wheels at Jefferson City, 
Missouri, he discovered a boy under one of the cars, 
whe had concealed himeelf there all the way from 
Kansas City. He had formed a sort of net of rope, in 
which he lay suspended like a spider in its web, be- 
tween the axie of one of the trucks and the floor of the 
car. The boy was routed out of his place, and quite a 
crowd gathered about him on the platform. He was 
disposed to be saucy, and stated that he oad ridden in 
this way thousands of miles. As the train was moving 
off slowly from Jefferson City the boy got in his old 
place again under the car while it was in motion. The 
conductor was notified, and estopped the train. The 
boy was hauled out from his lurking-place, and taking 
up a stone, was in the act of hurling it at the conduct- 
or, when the latter knocked him down, 





What a burning satiefaction some people take thiv 
warm weather in watching their thermometer, and 
boesting that it has gone up a little higher than their 
neighbor's! Every degree that it rises they feel them- 
selves to be a little hotter, fan themselves more, and 
complain louder, It comforts them to groan over thetr 
discomfort, if only the mercury will warrant it. The 
truth is that half the world—the lazy half, we mean— 
would n_c feel the heat so much if, wher. the ther- 
mometer ranges among the nineties, they shod, by 
some magic, see it to be only among the eevention, 
Imagination has a wonderfully heating or cooling in- 


fluence ! ‘ 


—_——_—— 


The Board of Directors at the Ecole de Medicine, 
Paris, have conferred a diploma upon Miss Elizabeth 
Garrett. In her thesis she treated the subject of 
“ headache” se brilliantly that she obtained this honor, 
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MAN AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ The Woman in White,” “No Name,” 
** The Moonstone,” etc., etc. 





WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FOURTH. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 





LR 

‘‘ My Confession: To be put into my coffin; 
and to be buried with me when I die. 

‘“ This is the history of what I did in the time 
of my married life. “Here—known to no other 
mortal creature, confessed to my Creator alone— 
is the truth. : 

**At the great day of the Resurrection, we 
shall all rise again in our bodies as we have 
lived. When I am called before the Judgment 
Seat I shall have this in my hand. 

‘*Oh, just and merciful Judge, Thou knowest 
what I have suffered. My trust is in Thee. 

9 


‘*T am the eldest of a large family, born of 
pious parents. We belonged to the congregation 
of the Primitive Methodists. 

‘My sisters were all married before me. I 
remaiffed for some years the only one at home. 
At the latter part of the time my mother’s health 
failed ; and I managed the house in her place. 
Oar spiritual pastor, good Mr. Bapchild, used 
often to dine with us, on Sundays, between the 
services. He approved of my management of 
the hous, and, in particular, of my cooking. 
This was not pleasant to my mother, who felt a 
jealousy of my being, as it were, set over her in 
her place. My unhappiness at home began in 
this way. My mother’s temper got worse as her 
health got worse. My father was much away 
from us, traveling for his business. I had to 
bear it all, About this time I began to think 
it would be weil for me if I could marry as my 
sisters had done; and have good Mr. Bapchild 
to dinner, between the services, in a house of my 
own. 

‘*In this frame of mind I made acquaintance 
with a young man who attended service at our 
chapel. 

‘* His name was Joel Dethridge. He had a 
beautiful voice. When we sang hymns, he sang 
off the same book with me. By trade he was a 
paper-hanger. We had much serious talk to- 
gether. I walked with him on Sundays. He 
was a good ten years younger than I was; and, 
being only a journeyman, his worldly station was 
below mine. My mother found out the liking 
that had grown up between us. She told my 
father the next time he was at home. Also my 
married sisters and my brothers. They all join- 
ed together to stop things from going further be- 
tween me and Joel Dethridge. I had a hard 
time of it. Mr. Bapchild expressed himself as 
feeling much grieved at the turn things. were 
taking. He introduced me into a sermon—not 
by name, but I knew who it was meant for. 
Perhaps I might have given way if they had not 
done one thing. They made inquiries of my 
yeung man’s enemies, and brought wicked sto- 
ries of Line vwo’me behind his back. This, after 
we had sung off the same hymn-book, and walk- 
ed together, and agreed one with the other on 

eligious subjects, was too much to bear. I was 
of age to judge for myself. And I married Joel 
Dethridge. , 

3. 

‘*My relations all turned their backs on me. 
Not.one of them was present at my marriage ; 
my brother Reuben, in particular, who led the 
rest, saying that they had done with me from 
that time forth. Mr. Bapchild was much moved; 
he shed tears, and said he would pray for 
me. 

‘*T was married in London by a pastor who 
was a stranger; and we settled in London with 
fair prospects. I had a little fortune of my own 
——my share of some money left to us girls by our 
aunt Hester, whom I was named after. It was 
three hundred pounds. Nearly one hundred of 
this I spent in buying furniture to fit up the lit- 
tle house we took to live in. The rest I gave to 
my husband to put into the bank against the 
time when he wanted it to set up in business for 
himself. 

** For three months, more or less, we got on 
nicely—except in one particular. My husband 
never stirred in the matter of starting in business 
for himself. 

“* He was once or twice cross with me when I 
said it seemed a pity to be spending the money 
in the bank (which might be afterward wanted ). 
—— of earnipg more in business. Good Mr. 
Bapchild, happening about this time to be in 
London, staid over Sunday, and came to dine 
with us between the services. He had tried to 
make my peace with my relations—but he had 
not succeeded. At my request he spoke to my 
husband about the necessity of exerting himself, 
My husband took it ili. 1 then saw him serious- 
iy out of temper for the first time. Good Mr. 
Bepchild said no more. He appeared to be 
alarmed at what had happened; and he took 
his leave early. 

“Shortly afterward my husband went out. 
I got tea ready for him-—but he never came 
back. I got supper ready for him—but he nev- 
er came back. It was past twelve at night be- 
fore I saw him again. I was very much startled 
by the state he came home in. He didn’t speak 
like himself, or look like himself: he didn’t seem 
to know me—wandered fh his mind, anc fell all 
in a lump like on our bed, Iran out ancl fetch- 
ed the doctor to him, 
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‘The doctor pulled him up to the light, and 
looked at him; smelled his breath, and dropped 
him down again on the bed; turned about, and 
stared at me. ‘* What's the matter, Sir?’ I says. 
‘Do you mean to tell me you don’t know?’ says 
the doctor. ‘No, Sir,’says I. ‘Why what sort 
of a woman are you,’ says he, ‘not to know a 
drunken man when you see him!’ With that 
he went away, and left me standing by the bed- 
side, all in a tremble from head to foot. 

‘*'This was how I first found out that I was 
the wife of a drunken -_ 


‘*T have omitted to say any thing about my 
husband's family. 

‘‘While we were keeping company together 
he told me he was an orphan—with an uncle 
and aunt in Canada, and an only brother settled 
in Scotland. Before we were married he gave 
me a letter from this brother. It was to say that 
he was sorry he was not able to come to En- 
gland, and be present at my marriage, and to 
wish me joy and the rest of it. Good Mr. Bap- 
child (to whom, in my distress, I wrote word 
privately of what had happened) wrote back in 
return, telling me to wait a little, and see wheth- 
er my husband did it again. 

‘‘T had not long to wait. Ile was in liquor 
again the next day, and the next. Hearing this, 
Mr. Bapchild instructed me to send him the let- 
ter from my husband's brother. He reminded 
me of some of the stories about my husband, 
which I had refused to believe in the time before 
I was married; and he said it might be well to 
make inquiries. 

‘*The end of the inquiries was this. The 
brother, at that very time, was placed privately 
(by his own request) under a doctor’s care to 
get. broken of habits of drinking. The craving 
for strong liquor (the doctor wrote) was in the 
family. They would be sober sometimes for 
months together, drinking nothing stronger than 
tea. ‘Then the fit would seize them; and they 
would drink, drink, drink, for days together, like 
the mad and miserable wretches that they were. 

‘* This was the husband I was married to. And 
I had offended all my relations, and estranged 
them from me, for his sake. Here was surely 
a sad prospect for a woman after only a few 
months of wedded life! 

‘* In a year’s time the money in the bank was 
gone; and my husband was out of employment. 
He always got work—being a first-rate hand 
when he was sober—and always lost it again 
when the drinking-fit seized him. I was loth 
to leave our nice little house, and part with my 
pretty furniture; and I proposed to him to let 
me try for employment, by the day, as cook, and 
so keep things going while he was looking out 
again for work. He was sober and penitent at 
the time; and he agreed to what I proposed. 
And, more than that, he took the Total Absti- 
nence Pledge, and promised to turn over a new 
leaf. Matters, as I thought, began to look fairly 
again. We had nobody but our two selves to 
think of. I had borne no child, and had no 
prospect of bearing one. Unlike most women, 
I thought this a mercy instead of a misfortune. 
In my situation (as I soon grew to know) my 
becoming a mother would only have proved to 
be an aggravation of my hard lot. 

‘‘The sort of employment I wanted was not 
to be got in a day. Mr. Bapchild gave 
me a character; and our landlord, a worthy 
man (belonging, I am sorry to say, to the Popish 
Church), spoke for me to the steward of a club. 
Still, it took time to persuade people that I was 
the thorough good cook I claimed to be. Nigh 
on’a fortnight had passed before I got the chance 
I had been looking out for. I went home in 
good spirits (for me) to report what had hap- 
pened, and found the brokers in the house car- 
rying off the furniture which I had bought with 
my own money for sale by auction. I asked 
them how they dared touch it without my leave. 
They answered, civilly enough I must own, that 
they were acting under my husband's orders ; 
and they went on removing it, before my own 
eyes, to the cart outside. I ran up stairs, and 
found my husband on the landing. He was in 
liquor again. It is useless to say what passed 
between us. I shall only mention that this was 
the first occasion on which he lifted his fist, and 
struck me, 


** Having a spirit of my own, I was resolved 
not to enlure it. I ran out to the Police Court, 
hard by. 

** My money had not only bought the furniture 
—it had kept the house going as well; paying 
the taxes which the Queen and the Parliament 
asked fur among other things. I now went to 
the magistrate to see what the Queen and the 
Parliament, in return for the taxes, would do 
for me. 

***Ts your furniture settled on yourself?’ he 
says, when I told him what had happened. 

‘**I didn’t understand what he meant. He 
turned to some person who was sitting on the 
bench with him. ‘This is a hard case,’ he says. 
‘ Poor people in this condition of life don’t even 
know what a marriage settlement means. And, 
if they did, how many of them could afford to 
pay the lawyer’s charges?’ Upon that he furn- 
ed to me. ‘Yours is a common case,’ he said. 
‘In the present state of the law I can do nothing 
for you.’ 

‘* It was impossible to believe that. Common 
or not, I put my case to him over again. 

“**T have bought the furniture with my own 
money, Sir,’ I says. ‘It’s mine, honestly come 
by, with bill and receipt to prove it. ey are 
taking it away from me by force, to sell it against 
my will. Don’t tell me that’s the law. This is 
a Christian country. It can’t be.’ 

*** My good creature,’ says he, ‘vou are a 
married woman, ‘The law doesn’t allow a mar- 
ried woman to call any thing her own—unless 
she has previously (with a lawyer's help) made 








a bargain to that effect with her husband before 
marrying him. You have made no bargain. 
Your husband has a right to sell your furniture 
if he likes. I am sorry for you; I can’t hinder 
him.’ mn = 
‘*T was obstinate about it. ‘ Please to an-- 
swer me this, Sir,’ I says. ‘I've been told by 
wiser heads than mine we all-pay our taxes 
to keep the Queen and the Parliament going; 
and that the Queen and the Parliament 

laws to protect us in return. I have paid my 
taxes. Why, if you please, is there no law to 
protect me in retarn ?” 

‘**T can’t enter into that,’ says he. ‘I must 
take the law as I find it; and so must you. I 
see a mark there on the side of your face. Has 
your husband been beating you? If he has, 
summon him here. I can punish him for that.’ 

‘** How can you punish him, Sir?’ says I. 

‘**T can fine him,’ says he. ‘Or I can send 
him to prison.’ 

*** As to the fine,’ says I, ‘he can pay that 
out of the money he gets by selling my furniture. 
As to the prison, while he’s in it, what's to be- 
come of me, with my money spent by him, and 
my possessions gone; and when he’s out of it, 
what's to become of me again, with a husband 
whom I have been the means of punishing, and 
who comes home to his wife knowing it? It’s 
bad enough as it is, Sir,’ says I. ‘'There’s more 
that’s bruised in me than what shows in my face. 
I wish you good-morning.’ 
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**When I got back the furniture was gone, 
and my husband was gone. There was nobody 
but the landlord in the empty house. He said 
all that could be said—kindly enough toward 
me, so far as I was a. When he was 
gone I locked my trunk, and got away in a cab 
after dark, and found a lodging to lay my head 
in. If ever there was a lonely, broken-hearted 
creature in the world, I was that creature that 


t. 

**There was but one chance of earning my 
bread—to go to the employment offered me (un- 
der a man cook, ata club). And there was but 
one hope—the hope that I had lost. sight of my 
husband forever. 

**T went to my work—and prospered in it— 
and earned my first quarter's wages. But it’s 
not good for a woman to be as I was; 
friendless and alone, with her things that she 
took a pride in sold away from her, and with no- 
thing to look forward to in her life to come. I 
was regular in my attendanee at chapel; but I 
think my heart began to get hardened, and my 
mind to be overcast in secret with its own 
thoughts about this time. There was a change 
coming. ‘Two or three days after I had earned 
the wages just mentioned my husband found me 
out. The furniture-mpney was all spent. He 
made a disturbance at the club. I was only 
able to quiet him by giving him all the money 
I could spare from my own necessities. The 
scandal was brought before the committee. They 
said, if the circumstance occurred again, they 
should be obliged to part with me. In a fort- 
night the circumstance occurred again. It’s use- 
less to dwell on it. They all said they were sorry 
for me. I lost the My husband went back 
with me to my lodgings. The next morning I 
caught him taking my purse, with the few shil- 
lings I had in it, out of my trunk, which he had 
broken open. We quarreled. And he strack 
me again—this time knocking me down. 

**T went once more to the police court, and 
told my story—to another magistrate this time. 
My only petition was to have my husband kept 
away from me. ‘I don’t want to be a burden 
on others’ (I says); ‘I don’t want to do any 
thing but what's right. I don’t even complain 
of having been very cruelly used, All I ask is 
to be let to earn an honest living. Will the law 
protect me in the effort to do that ?’ 

“The answer, in substance, was that the law 
might protect me, provided I had money to 
spend in asking some higher court to grant me a 
separation. After allowing my husband to rob 
me openly of the only property I possessed— 
namely, my furniture—the law turned round on 
me when | called upon it in my distress, and 
held out its hand to be paid. I had just three 
and sixpence left in the world—and the . 
if I earned more, of my husband coming (with 
permission of the law) and taking it away from 
me. There was only one chance—namely, to 
get time to turn round in, and to escape him 
again. I got a month’s freedom from him, by 
charging him with knocking me down. The 
magistrate (happening to be young, and new to 
his business) sent him to prison, instead of fin- 
ing him. This gave me time to get a character 
from the club, as well as a special testimonial 
from good Mr. Bapchild. With the help of 
these, I obtained a place in a private family—a 
place in the — this time. 

**T found myself now in a haven of peace. 1 
was among worthy kind-hearted people, who felt 
for my ‘distresses, and treated me most indul- 
gently.. Indeed, through all my troubles, I must 
say I have found one thing hold good. In my 
experience, I have observed that pebple are oft- 
ener quick than not to feel a human compassion 
for others in distress. Also, that they mostly 
see plain enough what's hard and cruel and un- 
fair on them in the governing of the coun 
which they help .to keep going. But once 
them to get on from sitting down and grumbli 
about it, to rising up and setting it right, 
what do you find them? As helpless as a flock 
of sheep—that's what you find them. 

““More than six months passed, and I saved 
a little money again, 

“One night, just as we were going to bed, 
there was a loud ring at the bell. ‘Ihe footman 
answered the door—and 1 heard my husband’s 
voice in the hall. He had traced me, with the 
help of a man he knew in the police; and he had 
come to claim his rights. I offered him all the 
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little money I had, to let me be. .My good mas- 
ter spoke to him. It was all useless. Hewyas 


4 wife. As long as I could 
eS ne Ae so the ath. Being 
married to him, I had no right to have left him ; 


weeks he would be out of pri 


**Once or twice I went down to the bridges 
after dark, and looked over at the river. No. 
I wasn’t the sort of woman who ends her own 
wretchedness in that way. Your blood must be 
in a fever, and your head in a flame—at least I 
fancy so—you must be harried into it, like, to go 
and make away with yourself. My troubles never 
took that effecton me. I always turned cold un- 
der them, instead of hot. Bad for me, I dare say; 
but what you are—you are. Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 

**T got away from him once more, and found 

em it once more. It don’t matter 
how ; and it don’t matter where. My story is 
always the same thing, over and over again. 
Best get to the end. 

7 was one change, however, this time. 
My employment was not in a private family. I 
was also allowed to teach ery to young wo- 
men, in my leisure héurs. What with this, and 
what with a longer time passing on the present 
occasion before my husband found me out, I 
was as comfortably off as in my position I could 
hope to be. When my work was done, I went 
oy at night to sleep in a lodging of my own. 
It was only a bedroom ; and I furnished it my- 
self—partly for the sake of —— (the rent 
being not half as much as for a furnished room) ; 
and partly for the sake of cleanliness. Through 
all my troubles I always liked things neat about 
me—neat and shapely and good. 

‘* Well, it’s needless. to say how it ended. He 
found me out again—this time by a chance- 
meeting with me in the street. 

** He was in rags, and half starved. But that 
didn’t matter now. All he had to do was to put 
his hand into my pocket and take what he want- 
ed. There is no limit, in England, to what a 
bad husband may do—as long as he sticks to his 
wife. On the present ion, he was cunning 
enough to see that he would be the loser if he 
disturbed me in my employment. For a while 
things went on as smoothly as hese I 
made a pretense that the work was r than 
usual; and I got leave ing the sight of 
him, I honestly own) to sleep at the place where 
I was employed. This was not for long. The 
fft took him again, in due coarse ; and he came 
and made a disturbance. As before, this was 
not to be borne by decent people. As before, 
they were sorry to part with me. As before, I 
lost my place. 

“‘ Another woman would have gone mad un- 
der it. I fancy it just missed, by a hair’s breadth, 
maddening Me. 

“When I looked at him that night, deep in 
his drunken sleep, I thought of Jael and Sisera 
(see the book of Judges ; chapter 4th; verses 17 
to 21). Itsays, she ‘took a nail of the tent, and 
took a hammer in her hand, and went softly unto 
him, and smote the nail into his temples, and fas- 
tened it into the ground : for he was fast asleep 
and weary. So he died.’ She did this deed to de- 
liver her nation from Sisera. If there had been 
a hammer and a nail in the room that night, I 
think I should have been Jael—with this differ- 
ence, that I should have done it to deliver my- 
sel 


f. 

** With the morning this passed off, for the 
time. I went and spoke to a lawyer. 

** Most people, in my would have had 
enough of the law already. But I was one of 
the sort who drain the cup to the dregs. What 
I said to him was, in substance, this. ‘I come 
to ask your advice about a madman. Mad peo- 
ple, as I understand it, are people who have lost 
control over their own minds. Sometimes this 
leads them to entertaining delusions; and some- 
times it leads them to committing actions hurtful 
to others or to themselves. My husband has 
lost all control over his own craving for strong 
drink. He requires to be kept from liquor, as 
other madmen require to be kept from attempt- 
ing their own lives, or the lives of those about 
them, It’s a frenzy beyond his own control, 
With him—just as it’s a frenzy beyond their own 
contro}, with them. There are Asylums for mad 

all over the country, at the public dispos- 

‘on certain conditions. If I those con- 
ditions, will the daw deliver me from the misery 
of 


drunkard as a fit object for restraint ; the law of 
England leaves the husbands and wives of = 
i to 


man and left him. The 
chance—and this had failed me, 
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‘‘The thought that had once found its way 
into my mind already, now found its way back 
again; and never altogether left me from that 
time forth. No deliverance for me but in death 
—his death, or mine. 

‘*T had it before me night and day ; in chap- 
el and out of chapel just the same. I read the 
story of Jael and Sisera so often that the Bible 
got to open of itself at that place. 

“The laws of my country, which ought to 
have protected me as an honest woman, left me 
helpless. In place of the laws I had no friend 
near to open my heart to. I was shut up in my- 
self. And I was married to that man. Con- 
sider me as & human creature, and say, Was 
this not trying my humanity very hardly ? 

‘*] wrote to good Mr. Bapchdd. Not going 
into particulars ; only telling him I was beset by 
temptation, and begging him to come and help 
me. He was confined to his bed by illness ; he 
could only write me a letter of good advice. To 
profit by good advice people must have a glimpse 
of happiness to look forward to as a reward for 
exerting themselves. Religion itself is obliged to 
hold out a reward, and $o say to us poor mortals, 
Be good, and you shall go to Heaven. I had no 
glimpse of happiness. I was thankful (in a dull 
sort of way) to good Mr. Bapchild—and there 
it ended. 

‘*The time had been when a word from my 
old pastor would have put me in the right way 
again. I began to feel scared by myself. If the 
next ill usage I received from Joel Dethridge 
found me an unchanged woman, it was borne in 
strongly on my mind that I should be as likely 
as not to get my deliverance from him by my 
own hand. 

‘* Goaded to it, by the fear of this, I humbled 
myself before my relations for the first time. I 
wrote to beg their pardon ; to own that they had 
proved to be right in their opinion of my hus- 
band; and to entreat them to be friends with me 
again, so far as to let me visit them from time to 
time. My notion was, that it might soften my 
heart if I could see the old place, and talk the 
old talk, and look again at the well-remembered 
faces. I am almost ashamed to own it—but, if 
L had had any thing to give, | would have part- 
ed with it all, to be allowed to go back into mo- 
ther’s kitchen and cook the Sunday dinner for 
them once more. 

** But this was not to be. Not long before 
my letter was received mother had died. ‘They 
laid it all at my door. She had been ailing for 
years past, and the doctors had said it was hope- 
less from the first—but they laid it all at my 
door. One of my sisters wrote to say that much, 
in as few words as could possibly suffice for say- 
ing it. My father never answered my letter at 
all. ° 


‘*Magistrates and lawyers; relations and 
friends; endurance of injuries, patience, hope, 
and honest work—I had tried all these, and tried 
them vainly. Look round me where I might, 
the prospect was closed on all sides, 

‘*At this time my husband had got a little 
work to do. He came home out of temper one 
night, and I gave him a warning. ‘Dont try 
me too far, Joel, for your own sake,’ was all [ 
said. It was one of his sober days ; and, for the 
first time, a word from me seemed to have an ef- 
fect on him. He looked hard at me for a minute 
or so. And then he went and sat down in a cor- 
ner, and held his peace. . 

“This was on a Tuesday in the week. On 
the Saturday he got paid, and the drinking fit 
took him again. 

‘* On Friday in the next week I happened to 
come back late—having had a good stroke of 
work to do that day, in the way of cooking a 
public dinner for a tavern-keeper who knew me. 
I found my husband gone, and the bedroom 
stripped of the farnitare which I had put into it. 
For the’ second time he had robbed me of my 
own property, and had turned it into money to 
be spent in drink. 

‘*T didn’t say a word. I stood and looked 
round the empty room. What was going on in 
me I hardly knew myself at the time, and can’t 
describe now. All I remember is, that, after 
a little, I turned about to leave the house. I 
knew the places where my husband was likely 
to be found; and the devil possessed me to go 
and find him. The landlady came out into the 
passage and tried to stop me. She was a bigger 
and a stronger woman than I was. But I shook 
her off like a child. Thinking over it now, I 
believe she was in no condition to put out her 
strength. The sight of me frightened her. 

‘*T found him. I said—well, I said what a 
woman beside herself with fury would be likely 
to say. It's needless to tell how it ended. He 
knocked me down. 

“* After that, there is a spot of darkness like 
in my memory. The next thing i can call to 
mind, is coming back to my senses after some 
days. Three of my teeth were knocked out— 
but that was not the worst of it. My head 
had struck against something in falling, and 
some part of me (a nerve, I think they said) was 
injured in such a way as to affect my speech, I 
don't mean that I was downright dumb—I only 
fhean that, all of a sudden, it had become a labor 
to me to speak. A long word was as.serious an 
obstacle as if I was a child again. They took 
me to the hospital. When the medical gentle- 
men heard what it was, the medical gentlemen 
came crowding round me. I appeared to lay 
hold of their interest, just as a story-book lays 
hold of the interest of other people. ‘The upshot 
of it was, that I might end in being dumb, or I 
might get my speech again—the chances were 
about equal. Only two things were needful. 
One of them was that I should live on good 
nourishing diet. The other was, that I should 
keep my mind easy. p 
‘* About the diet it was not possible to decide. 











My getting good nourishing food and drink de- 
pended on my getting money to buy the same. 
As to my mind, there was no difficulty about 
that. If my husband came back to me, my 
mind was made up to kill him. 

‘* Horrid—I am well aware this is horrid. No- 
body else, in my place, would have ended as wick- 
edly as that. All the other women in the world, 
tried as I was, would have risen superior to the 
trial, 

10. 

‘*T have said that people (excepting my hus- 

band and my relations) were almost always good 
to me. 
**The landlord of the house which we had 
taken when we were married heard of my sad 
case." He gave me one of his empty houses to 
look after, and a little weekly allowance for do- 
ing it. Some of the furniture in the upper rooms, 
not being wanted by the last tenant, was left to 
be taken at a valuation if the next tenant needed 
it. ‘Two of the servants’ bedrooms (in the at- 
tics), one next to the other, had all that was 
wanted in them. So I had a roof to cover me, 
and a choice of beds to lie on, and money to get 
me food. All well again—but all too late. If 
that house could speak, what tales that house 
would have to tell of me! 

**T had been told by the doctors to exercise 
my speech. Being all alone, with nobody to 
speak to, except when the landlord dropped in, 
or when the servant next door said, ‘ Nice day, 
ain’t it?’ or, ‘Don't you feel lonely?’ or such 
like, I bought the newspaper, and read it out 
loud to myself to exercise my speech in that 
way. One day I came upon a bit about the 
wives of drunken husbands. It was a report of 
something said on that subject by a London cor- 
oner, who had held inquests on dead husbands 
(in the lower ranks of life), and who had his 
reasons for suspecting the wives. Examination 
of the body (he said) didn’t prove it; and wit- 
nesses didn’t prove it; but he thought it, never- 
theless, quite possible, in some cases, that, when 
the woman could bear it no longer, she some- 
times took a damp towel, and waited till the hus- 
band (drugged with his own liquor) was sunk in 
his sleep, and then put the towel over his nose 
and mouth, and ended it that way without any 
body being the wiser. I laid down the newspa- 
per, and fell into thinking. My mind was, by 
this time, in a prophetic way. I said to myself, 
‘I haven't happened on this for nothing: this 
means that I shall see my husband again.’ 

“It was then just after my dinner-time—two 
o'clock. That same night, at the moment when 
I had put out my candle, and laid me down in 
bed, I heard a knock at the street door. Before 
I had lit my candle I says to myself, ‘ Here he is.’ 

**T huddled on a few things, and struck a 
light, and went down stairs. I called out 
through the door, ‘Who's there?’ And his 
voice answered, ‘ Let me in.’ 

**T sat down on a chair in the passage, and 
shook all over like a person struck with palsy. 
Not from the fear of him—but from my mind 
being in the prophetic way. I knew I was go- 
ing to be driven to it at last. ‘Try as I might 
to keep from doing it, my mind told me I was to 
do it now. I sat shaking on the chair in the 
passage; I on one side of the door, and he on 
the other. ° 

** He knocked again, and again, and again. I 
knew it was useless to try—and yet I resolved to 
try. I determined not to let him in till I was 
forced to it. I determined to let him alarm the 
neighborhood, and to see if the neighborhood 
would step between us. I went up stairs and 
waitéd at the open staircase window over the door. 

**The policeman came up, and the neighbors 
came out. ‘They were all for giving him into 
custody. The policeman laid hands on him. 
He had but one word to say; he had only to 
point up to me at the window, and to tell them 
I was his wife. The neighbors went indoors 
again. The policeman dropped hold of his arm. 
It was I who was in the wrong, and not he. I 
was bound to let my husband in. I went down 
stairs again, and let him in. 

_“ Nothing passed between us that night. I 
threw open the door of the bedroom next to 
mine, and went and locked myself into my own 
room, He was dead beat with roaming the 
streets, without a penny in his pocket, all day 
long. The bed to lie on was all he wanted for 
that night. 

** The next morning I tried again—tried to turn 
back on the way that I was doomed to go; know- 
ing beforehand that it would be of no use. I of- 
fered him three parts of my r weekly earn- 
ings, to be paid to him regularly at the landlord's 
office, if he would only keep away from me, and 
from the house. He laughed in my face. As 
my husband, he could take all my earnings if he 
chose. And as for leaving the house, the house 
offered him free quarters to live in as long as I 
was employed to look after it. The landlord 
couldn’t part man and wife. . 

“T said no more. Later in the day the land- 
lord came. He said if we could make it out to 
live together peaceably he had neither the right 
nor the wish to interfere. If we made any dis- 
turbances, then he should be obliged to provide 
himself with some other woman to look after the 
house. I had nowhere else to go, and no other 
employment to undertake. If, in spite of that, I 
had put on my bonnet and walked out, my hus- 
band would have walked out after me. And all 
decent people would have patted him on the back, 
and said, ‘ Quite right, good man—quite right.’ 

‘* So there he was by his own act, and with the 
approval of others, in the same house with me. 

‘* [ made no remark to him or to the landlord. 
Nothing roused me now, I knew what was com- 
ing; I waited for the end. There was some 
change visible in me to others, as I suppose, 
though not noticeable by myself, which first sur- 
prised my husband and then daunted him. When 
the next night came I heard him lock the door 
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softly in his own room. It didn’t matter to me. 
When the time was ripe ten thousand locks 
wouldn’t lock out what was to come. 

“The next day, bringing my weekly payment, 
brought me a step nearer off the way to the end. 
Getting the money, he could get the drink. This 
time he began cunningly—in other words, he be- 
gan his drinking by slow degrees. ‘The landlord 
(bent, honest man, on trying to keep the peace 
between us) had given him some odd jobs to do, 
in the way of small repairs, here and there about 
the house. ‘ You owe this,’ he says, ‘to my de- 
sire to do a good turn to your poor wife. I am 
helping you for her sake. Show yourself worthy 
to be helped, if you can.’ : 

** He said, as usual, that he was going to turn 
over a new leaf. ‘Too late! The time had gone 
by. He was doomed, and L was doomed. It 
didn’t matter what he said now. It didn’t mat- 
ter when he locked his door again the last thing 
at night. 

“The next day was Sunday. Nothing hap- 
pened. I went to chapel. Mere habit. It did 
me no good. He got on a little with the drink- 
ing — but still cunningly, by slow degrees. I 
knew by experience that this meant a long fit, 
and a bad one, to come. 

“* Monday, there were the odd jobs about the 
house to be begun. He was by this time just 
sober enough to do his work, and just tipsy 
enough to take a spiteful pleasure in persecuting 
his wife. He went ont and got the things he 
wanted, and came back and called for me. A 
skilled workman like he was (he said) wanted 
a journeyman under him. ‘There were things 
which it was beneath a skilled workman to do 
for himself. He was not going to call in a man 
or a boy, and then have to pay them. He was 
going to get it done for nothing, and he meant 
to make a journeyman of me. Half tipsy and 
half sober, he went on talking like that, and lay- 
ing out his things, all quite right, as he wanted 
them. When they were ready he straightened 
himself up, and he gave: me his orders what I 
was to do. 

** T obeyed him to the best of my ability. What- 
ever he said, and whatever he did, I knew he was 
going as straight as man could go to his own 
death by my hands. 

**'The rats and mice were all over the house, 
and the place generally was out of repair. He 
ought to have begun on the kitchen-floor; but 
(having sentence pronounced against him) he be- 
gan in the empty parlors on the ground-floor, 

**'These parlors were separated by what is 
called a ‘lath-and-plaster wall.’ The rats had 
damaged it. At one part they had gnawed 
through and spoiled the paper; at another part 
they had not got so far. ‘The landlord's orders 
were to spare the paper, because he had some by 
him to match it. My husband began at a 
place where the paper was whole. Under his 
directions I mixed up—I won't say what. With 
the help of it he got the paper loose from the 
wall, without injuring it in any way, in a long, 
hanging strip. Under it was the plaster and the 
laths, gnawed away in places by the rats. ‘Though 
strictly a paper-hanger by trade, he could be 
plasterer too when he liked. I saw how he cut 
away the rotten laths and ripped off the plaster ; 
and (under his directions again) I mixed up the 
new plaster he wanted, and handed him the new 
laths, and saw how he set them. I won't say a 
word about how this was done either. 

**T have # reason for keeping silence here, 
which is, to my mind, a very dreadful one. In 
every thing that my husband made me do that 

+ day he was showing me (blindfold) the way to 
kill him, so that no living soul, in the police or 
-out of it, could suspect me of the deed. 
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GERMAN STUDENTS. 


Tue illustration on page 460 will give our 
readers a very fair idea of the interior of a Hei- 
delberg students’ club-room or Kneip. It is gen- 
erally furnished with plain wooden benches or 
tables, substantial chairs, and the walls, as in 
the illustration, are hung with original sketches, 
paintings, engravings, and photographs, and fur- 
ther adorned with coats of arms, huge emblem- 
atic drinking - horns, grotesque statuettes, and 
other objects that strike the fancy of the student. 

The students of Heidelberg and other German 
universities are divided into Corps and Unions. 
The former alone are considered legitimate stu- 
dent organizations, and the Corps men regard 
the members of the more modern Unions very 
much as the ancient nobles of Spain regard those 
who have risen from the common people into 
their order. There is no communication be- 
tween the Corps and the Unions. A Corps man 
would lose his head sooner than recognize a 
member of a Union, and, what is considered far 
worse, will neither give him a challenge nor ac- 
cept one from him. 

These club-rooms are rarely the scenes of 
drunkenness, though more beer is certainly 
drunk by the students than is good for stomach 
or brain. Each Corps and Union has its own 
room, where the members of each assemble near- 
ly every night, about seven o'clock, and spend 
the evening until eleven in smoking, drinking 
beer, eating supper, singing, talking, and having 
a jolly time generally. At these meetings the 
latest duels are discussed, and new ones arranged. 
Members of the same society are not allowed to 
fight each other, but only members of rival Corps. 
Generally student duels are not the result of per- 
sonal quarrels. One Corps will send a challenge 
to another, with the list of champions selected to 
uphold its honor; and the President of the chal- 
lenged Corps will select an equal number of his 
own men to meet them. The best of friends 





sometimes find themselves crossing swords at the 
bidding of their President; and in such cases, 
however severe the contest may be, no bad blood 





comes of it. 


There are, of course, more serious 
>. 














A slash from the 
temple to the lower jaw is not infrequent, and 
sometimes a poor fellow loses the end of his 
nose, or gets his mouth widened from ear to ear. 
Very proud are the students of these wounds, 
and even in after-life they often refer to them 
with hearty pride in the boyish chivalry of these 
contests It is said that Count Von Bismarck 
still cherishes with affection the memory of his 
first duel, and loves to talk over the incident 
whenever he meets his old antagonist. 

During the first two or three years of their 
university course German students lose much 
time in their nightly revels and in their duels; 
but toward the close they make up the deficiency 
by prodigious application, and rarely fail to pass 
a creditable examination. The wildest of them, 
after graduating, settle down into quiet and se- 
date citizens, whom no one would ever suspect 
of a reckless youth. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“ Frawx,” said an affectionate mother the other day 
to a promising boy, “if you don’t stop smokiug and 
reading so much you will get so after a while that you 
won't care any thing about work.” ‘“ Mother,” replied 
the hopeful, leisurely removing a very long cigar, ‘I 
have got so now.” 

— ae 

A gentleman, whose nose had become distinctly col- 
ored with the red wine he was wont to imbibe, said one 
day to his little son at the table: “‘ You must eat bread, 
my boy; bread makes your cheeks red.” The little 
boy replied: “Father, what lots of bread you must 
have snuffed up!” 





rn 
One of the sable orators of old Virginia made a good 
—_ when he said, “* De oyster got mo’ sense dan some 
olks, ‘cause he know when to keep his mouf shet.” 
seninslinanstio = ttm Re 
Tavexn Sornr.—“ Landlord,come here; I have got 
a secret that will make your fortune for you.” “ 81 
what is it?” ‘‘ Do you see that roast goose at the head 
of the table?” “Yes; what of it?” “Thatis the very 
one whose cackling saved Rome.” 
e —_— ae 
“Jimmy, my boy, take these eggs to the estore, and 
if you can’t get a quarter bring them back.” The bo: 
went as directed, and came back, saying, “‘ Father, it 
takes me to make a trade. They all wanted them at 
forty cents, but I screwed them down to twenty-five.” 
ecsanahN —% o_= 
A Western yy tg = returned a verdict that the 
deceased came to his death from exposure, “ What 
do you mean by that?” asked a relative of the dead 
man, ‘There were two builet-holes in his ekul).” 
The coroner replied, with a wave of his magieterial 
hand, ‘‘ Just so; he died from exposure to bullets.” 
ouneuhagghntiiesasanemeeti 
A little girl in school, betas asked what a cataract or 
waterfall was, replied that it was hair flowing over 
something, she didn’t know what. 
canperaminetiipeitiaiammniartts 





A Sunday-school teacher, deploring the lack of at- 
tendance on his ministrations, appealed to the few 
present: ‘‘What can I do,” said he, “to get the boys 
and girls here?” “I know,” said one of the urchins, 
“What is it?” “Give ‘em all five cents apiece.”, 

A Cass oprosep To Lecrstation upon “ Anstract 
Puincirces,”—Pickpockets. 


- ——— 


et 
Dearest Muggins, thou hast left us 
For to seek another shore, 
And our loving hearts are broken 
At the thought that thou didst go. 
Weep not, dearest Mra. Muggins, 
For the loved one death hath lared, 
Rather smile in the conviction 
That his life was well insured. 
aasenmpetiadnainies ened 
The man who tore his coat thinks rents are increas- 
ing. 


There was a refreshing directness in John's solution 
of this theological problem propounded by his wife: 
“John, do you think we shall know each other in 
heaven?” “Yes. Do ou think we shall be bigger 
fools there than here ?” 


_—_— — 








A gentleman who follows the profession of school- 
teaching on the Western Keserve in Ohio, gave out one 
morning as a reading leseon to his first class that por- 
tion of “The Merchant of Venice” in which the 
“pound of flesh” scene occurs. The reading finished, 
he asked the class what Shylock meant when he said, 
“My deeds upon my head.” “ Well,” said the tallest 
boy, “I don’t know, unless it means he carried his pa- 
pers in his hat!” 





“ Dey may rail against women as much as dey like,” 
said a darkey, lately; ‘‘dey can’t set me against dem. 
I hab always in my life found dem to be fust in lub, 
fust in a quarrel, fust in de dance, fust in de ice-cream 
saloon, and de fust, best, and de last in de sick-room, 
What would we do widout dem? Let us be born as 
young, as ugly, as helpless as we please, and a woman's 
arm am y to receive us. She it am thet guv us our 
fust dose ob castor-oil, and puts clothes on our help- 
less naked limbs, and cubbers up our foots noses 
in long flannel petticoats; and it am she, 98 we grow 
up, dat fills our dinner-iasket wid dough-nuts and 
apples as we start for sctiool, and licks us when we 
tear our trowsers.” 





The gentleman who desired a small watering-place . 
for the hot months has been offered the position of 
driver of one of our sprinkling-carts. 

—---—e— — —-—— 





A Hien Destiny—Hanging. . 
————__-o—_——— 


Tae most excivsrve Crrcte—The Arctic Circle, 
which no one has succeeded in getting into. 

= - al 

“ Drowning men will catch at straws.” So will driuk- 
ing men. 

“«T feel,” moaned a dying cobbler, “ that I wax weak- 
er every day, and that I am gradually ap proaching my 
end; only a few more stitches and aw! will be over. In 
heaven there is rest for the sole; earth has no sorrow 
that heaven can not heel.” Having said aw! he wished, 
he calmly breathed his last. 

solace a 

“Lenny,” said his maiden aunt, “‘ you should eat the 
barley is in your soup, or you'll never get a man.” 
Lenny, g up innocently, inquired ; “ Is that what 
you eat it for, aunty ?” 


A sentimental youth says be prefers hanging on the 
neck to hanging by the neck, but that both are danger- 








ous. 
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A STUDENTS’ CLUB-ROOM AT HEIDELBERG.—[Seze Pager 459.) 
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MR. DICKENS'S HOUSE AT\ GADSHILL. 


GaDsHILL is doubly illustrious in English lit- 
erature — first, as the scene of one of SHaxs- 


SHAKSPEARE’S time. 
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MR. DICKENS'S HOUSE AT GADSHILL. 





PEARE's mogt celebrated pieces of humor, and, 
secondly, as the residence of the greatest and 
most universal humorist who has liyed since 
Even as a child Mr. 





a 


CONS 


TANTINOPLE 


Dickens nourished an ambitious fancy for be- | house, and the speech sank deep into the child's 
coming the owner of the house at Gadshill. His | heart. Years after, when Mr. Dickens was 
father had told him that if he worked hard and | contemplating a removal from the city to the 
minded his book he might one day live in such a | country, his intimate friend Mr. W. H. Wits 
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chanced to meet a lady at dinner who had re- 
cently inherited a house and grounds of which 
she was anxious to dispose. ‘The house was in 
Kent; it had various features resembling Gads- 
hill, which made Mr. W1L1s listen with increas- 
ing interest, till presently he found that it was 
the werv place of Mr. DicKENSsS boyish dreams. 
So Mr. Dickens became the possessor of Gads- 
hill ’ — 
On page 461 we give an engraving of this in- 
teresting mansion. I®is to be sold, together w ith 
the valuable collection of pictures gathered by its 
illustfious owner. ad 


CONSTANTINOPLE FIREMEN. 

A GLance at the second illustration on page 
461 will help to explain the ravages of the recent 
fire in Constantinople, in which seven thousand 
houses were destroyed, and above two thousand 
lives were lost. The fire brigade of the Ottoman 
capital consists of a horde of half-naked, undis- 
ciplined savages, armed with clumsy little hand 
fire-engines, about as effective as garden water- 
ing-pots to check a serious conflagration. Fires 
are never put out in Constantinople. A building 
that once takes fire is doomed, as nothing but 
want of material checks the flames. 


VISITING IN CHINA. 

A visit of ceremony is conducted with great 
Your card must be sent on before 
you by a special herald—a ‘‘ ting-chai” (the Chi- 

are well vp in the fashion of cards, which 
they have long practiced)—who should be dis- 
patched in govd time to allow of proper prepa- 
ration ‘by those who are to receive you. Your 
rank being stated on your card, you are received 
according to it by the gentleman upon whom you 
call. He comes out a certain distance, in pro- 
portion to your rank; he bows and you bow, 
while each says ‘*Chin chin,” and you are in- 
vited in; but at every doorway he pauses and 
politely proposes you should precede him, which 
you decline as politely, and at last, after many 
protestations, he goes first, with some pretty 
apology. When the room is entered, and each 
is seated, attendants enter with cups of tea and 
sweetmeats, and the customary compliments are 
passed, beginning with ‘* Qua shing ?”—‘** What 
is your honorable name?” ‘* What is your hon- 
orable age?” and fifty questions which to us seem 
half rude and almost insulting; but this curiosity 
toward an honorable acquaintance is not consid- 
red at all so—indeed, it would be in a Chinese 
gentleman's eyes very rude not to make all these 
inquiries. The orthodox half hour having pass- 
ed, and the business (if any) to be transacted 
being over, the guest is conducted away toward 
the door with the same ceremony ; and if of su- 
perior rank to his host, and he wishes to show 
him great respect and honor, he sees him to his 
Sedan and waits as he moves away, bowing pro- 
foundly, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Chin chin!” 


politeness. 
i 


ADVENTURES OF A MUMMY. 

ProeaB.y few of our readers ever heard of 
a coroner's inquest being held on the body of an 
individual nearly 4000 years after his death. 
That such was the case in one instance, at least, 
the following singular tale will show: 

Amenophis IIL. belonged to that long line of 
magnificent Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty 
whose power may be said to have been cradled 
with Aahmes, the conqueror of the shepherds, 
described in Scripture as *‘ the king which knew 
not Joseph.” In due course of time Amenophis 
LI. went the way of all flesh, and was gathered 
to hi@@fathers, and the first inquest was then held 
over the body of this mighty king ; for the custom 
among the Egyptians was that, after embalm- 
ing, a formal inquest was held over the deceased 
previous to interment. The burial-places of the 
Egyptians being usually situated on the western 
bunk of the Nile, it became necessary to carry 
the deceased across the water. And this was 
deemed of such consequence, in a religious point 
of view, that when the river did not intervene an 
artificial lake was made for the purpose. Be- 
fore the coffin was placed in the Makhen, or sa- 
cred boat, forty-two judges took their seats be- 
side the water, and all comers were publicly cited 
to accuse the deceased. His relatives attended 
on the other side, in order to record his good 
qualities, when judgment was given pro or con, 
if a just impediment was alleged, the body was 
remitted to the house till the family could dis- 
prove. the accusation, or discharge the debt. If 
the verdict was favorable, an attendant touched 
the mummy with the symbol of approval, and it 
was conveyed to the tomb in the midst of priests 
reciting prayers, incense-smoking, and surround- 
ed with all the gorgeous éc/at of funereal rites. 

Years rolled by. The palaces and temples of 
Thebes fell into ruins, and in the course of ages 
a stranger from England, in the course of his 
wanderings, lighted upon the valley containing 
the royal tombs, and, with that curiosity which 
is so inherent to the English mind, took upon 


himself to disturb the ashes of the dead after a | 


peaceful‘ repose of between 3000 and 4000 years. 
The mummy of this mighty Pharaoh found its 
second resting-place in the Isle of Jersey; but 
after a few years the museum came to grief, and 
the different articles that had been lent to it were 
returned to their respective owners. The mum- 
my, together with a goodly collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities, was sent back to Mr. Gossett, the 
father of the gentleman who had brought them 
from the East; at whose death, a few years 
later, they were equally divided among his five 
sons. The mummy fell to the lot of a personal 
friend of the writer, who was living in England 
at the time, and ‘who, on returning to Jersey, 
after an absence of some years, found it lying 











quietly in a merchant’s store, but a good deal in- 
jured by the damp, and somewhat mouldy from 
its weight of years. My friend could not suc- 
ceed in getting house-room for it, so, after con- 
sulting with his kinsfolk and neighbors, it was 
thought advisable to burn it, in order to prevent 
the remains turning up and causing trouble on 
some future occasion. So, in the dog-days of 
1856, he ordered an undertaker to provide a de- 
cent shell which might serve as a funeral pyre, 
the cases which contained it being far too costly 
to be sacrificed as fuel on the occasion. Then, 
having obtained a suitable supply of fagots for 
the purpose, he proceeded eariy one morning to 
a field of his own, about a mile from the town 
of St. Helier, and there, with the assistance of a 
relative, disposed of the mummy of the mighty 
Pharaoh by reducing it to dust and ashes. Vain- 
ly supposing that all was over, and that no more 
would be ever heard of these royal bones, our 
arsonic friends quitted the scene of the catastro- 
phe, leaving two of their servants in charge of 
the pyre, whom they directed not on any account 
to leave the place until every trace or vestige of 
human remains had disappeared. But this they 
neglected to do when their master’s back was 
turned, and hence the trouble which speedily fol- 
lowed. 

My friend was obliged to leave early for En- 
gland the next morning, and what was his aston- 
ishment and horror to find every body on board 
the steamer talking of a double murder which 
had been committed the day before in the island, 
the murderers, it was said, having been caught 
flagrante delicto burning the bodies, in order to 
avoid detection. Here was a pretty kettle of 
fish to fry. The following account, taken from 
one of the local journals, will enable our readers 
to understand the unpleasant predicament in 
which my friend thus unexpectedly found him- 
self, and all through a laudable anxiety to dis- 
pose decently of poor Pharaoh’s bones : 

‘** About noon yesterday the remains of two* 
human bodies were discovered in a spot well 
suited for concealment, where a stone had been 
quarried, near the road between Bagot and Bag- 
atelle. The greater portion of the flesh had been 
consumed by fire from materials collected in the 
immediate vicinity. ‘The head and teeth of one 
are perfect, except some injuries which it is sup- 
posed must have been produced by severe blows ; 
of the other, the skull is broken into pieces. A 
brick with some coarse cloth adhering to it was 
near or among the charred remains.” 

A later paper reports that ‘‘a jury, called by 


the Deputy Viscount, went to the spot with the’ 


Attorney-General to view the remains of the 
bodies. There were assembled the constable of 
St. Saviour and a number of other members of 
the police. Smoke was yet visible issuing from 
the charred heap of bones and matter, supposed 
to be the remains of two womes who rumor said 
had been murdered in this secluded spot. A 
skull, whitened from the effects of the fire, was 
clearly visible, and also several portions of a 
second. Dr. Vaudin was present, and, on ex- 
amining the bones, found them full of animal 
matter. Among the heap he turned up some 
fowl bones, and a goat’s head with the horns 
still visible, as also a quantity of broken glass 
and nails, all which tended to add to the myste- 
ry. The jury, having been sworn, proceeded to 
hear the evidence. Mr. Henri Malzard was the 
first witness called. He said that he rented the 
field called La Hurette from Mr. A. Gossett ; 
and that when walking over his farm, and arriv- 
ing at this secluded spot, he perceived the fire, 
the heap of bones, and on the top the human 
skull. He called his son, who went for the po- 
lice. The son corroborated the father’s evidence, 
and orders were given by the Attorney-General 
to have the remains of the two bodies carefully 
taken up, under the superintendence of Dr. Vau- 
din, and conveyed to the General Hospital, there 
to be analyzed. 

‘*The jury was on the point of adjourning, 
when a young lad came up, and, on inquiring 
what was going on, said that these bones were 
the remaiys of mummies, which Mr. Gossett had 
burned in the morning. We can not describe the 
effect which this startling announcement had 
upon the jury. 

**Mr. P. Gossett was immediately sent for, 
and, on his arrival, explained that about 7 a.m. 
he and five friends had burned a whole male 
Egyptian mummy, part ofa female mummy, and 
a quantity of other human bones, which were 
contained in a case. Not knowing what to do 
with this lumber, and not wishing to bury it, he 
had resolved to burn it, intending te return in 
the evening to bury the ashes, After this ex- 
planation, the jury returned the following ver- 
dict: 

‘** That the remains are those of an Egyptian 
mummy, and other human remains, the property 
of Alfred Gossett, gentleman, and that they were 
burned in the corner of a field belonging to the 
said Alfred Gossett, on Thursday morning, by 
order and in the presence of Philip Gossett.’ 

‘*These mummies had been, we understand, 
for a considerable time in the possession of Mr. 
Gossett’s family. Hundreds of people flocked in 
the evening to the scene of the supposed horrible 
tragedy ; and, at first, all the circumstances wore 
such a mysterious aspect that an unfortunate in- 
dividual was actually temporarily arrested, hav- 
ing been seen in the neighborhood of the sup- 
posed crime. Of course, as soon as the mystery 
was cleared up, the poor fellow was set at lib- 
erty. 

Such was the way in which the inhabitants of 
Jersey interpreted my friend’s attempt to provide 
a funeral pyre for these royal remains. But all 
was not yet over, as he found to his cost. For 
after the inquest a bill of the expenses was sent 





* Among the curiosities burned on the occasion there 
was a second skull, together with some bones of the sa- 
cred ibis, which were commonly placed by the Egyp- 
tians in the coffins of the dead. 





in, which a lawyer advised him not to pay, on 
the ground that the law in Jersey required that 
the relatives of the person on whom an inquest 
was held should be responsible for the expenses, 
but when the body was that of a stranger the ex- 
penses should be paid out of the public funds. 
So to law my friend went, with more zeal- than 
discretion. But it was all to no purpose. The 
case was tried in one court, and judgment was 
given against him; he vainly appealed to a high- 
er court, where he was cast again, with many 
pounds out of pocket into the bargain; and so, 
before all was over, he was severely punished for 
his treatment of poor Pharaoh’s bones. 

As a finale to the adventures of this royal 
mummy, the cases which contained it, and which 
were of great splendor and considerable value, 
were accidentally destroyed by a fire in 1865. 
It was my friend’s intention to have presented 
them to the Exeter Museum, which was rich in 
the possession of another mummy and case of 
nearly the same age, and he was about to take 
steps for that purpose, when the warehouse where 
they had been for some years accidentally caught 
fire, and the cases disappeared in the flames. 





BEAUTIFY THE SKIN. 


Even inherited disease of a scrofulous char- 
acter can be cured by the persistent and regular 
use of Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders. 
The natural magnetism of the body, which is an- 
tagonistic to every form of ulcerous and eruptive 
disease, is reinforced and intensified by the ac- 
tion of the iron, and the whole system revital- 
ized and invigorated. The sulphur liberates the 
empoisoning principle from the circulation in the 
form of gas, and when it is determined to the 
surface, it is expelled through the pores instead 
of the skin to feed inflammation. ‘The cure is 
complete and thorough. 

Sold by druggisis. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hati & Rucke, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

‘* Havine tried some seven or eight different 
sewing machines, and not being very well pleased 
with any of them, I at last tried the Grover & 
Baker machine, and finding it adapted to all 
kinds of family sewing, and equally as much so 
for vest-making, it giving entire satisfaction for 
all such work, I can and do give it praise above 
all other sewing machines.” —Mrs. S. E. Sparks, 
Camden, N. J. 





To Moruers. — Ladies in the nursery will 
find Burnett’s Kalliston peculiarly adapted to 
the bathing of infants. It allays all tendency to 
inflammation, is perfectly harmless, and imparts 
to the skin a clear and healthy appearance. 

Prepared by Joseru Burnett & Co., Bos- 
ton, and for sale by dealers generally.—{ Com.] 





Tur Orper or toe Day.—A general order for So- 
zodont. In the teeth of all opposition, it has become 
the supreme dentifrice of the age. 

No impurity can infest the teeth cleaned daily with 
Sozodont. Quillay, the bark of the Chilian Soap-Tree, 
ay article which possesses cleansing properties supe- 
rior to those of any other known substance, is one of 
the ingredients of this peerless compound. Sozodont 
is the only dentifuice in existence in which this salu- 
brious botanical product is incorporated.—{Com.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A PRETTY PICTURE. 


Sunsect, ‘‘ The Doctor,” a small boy treating 
a sick cat. Very amusing. One of Prang’s $5 
chromos sent gratis to every new yearly sub- 
scriber who pays $3, with 20 cents extra for 
mailing, at once, for the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
naL! New volume begins with July number. 
Address 8S. R. Wexxs, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any 
Fievure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. , 

The following patterns are now ready: 

WATTEAU STREET SUIT 














The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost siaty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BPOTHERS, New York. 


W BD. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


$2 ADAY! 40 new articles for ts. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, , Me. 











Eight per Cent.-per Annum 
in Gold, 


Free from U.S. Government Tax, 
THE BALANCE 
OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 
First Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH 
DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


NOW FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


These are a 30-year sinking-fund bond, issued only 
upon a ——— road, and bear eight per cent. in- 
terest in gold, payable on the 15th of August and 15th 
of February, in New York, London, or kfort, and 
are free from tax. These bonds are in denominations 
of $1000 and $500, coupons or registered, and secured 
by an absolute and only mo e upon the line, in- 
eluding all description of rolling. stock and equip- 
ments. This road is 111 miles in length, the largest 
portion of which is completed and successfully ope- 
rated in the daily running of regular trains, the earn- 
ings of which are now in excess of the interest Iiabii- 
ities on this issue of bonds. Over 

$1,500,000 
has already been expended upon this road from Stock 
Subscriptions and Donations. The Company are en- 
tirely free from debt. We unhesitatingly recommend 
them, and will furnish pamphlets, maps, and all in- 
formation. 

Price, 973¢ and accrued Interest in Currency. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


No. 54 PINE ST., New York. 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 WALL ST., New York. 


THE HEATED TERM, 


July and Angust are invariably unhealthy months, 
and the dog-days are universally quoted as an un- 
healthy season. Diseases more frequently terminate 
fatally at this time than at any other, >wing to the 
relaxation of the system. This is, therefore, the prop- 
er time to use a remedy that will recuperate the 
strength and fortify the system against the attacks of 
disease. Experience has demonstrated the fact that 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


is the best medicine used to accomplish this desirable 
object. By its use the appetite is increased, digestion 
promoted, all feelings of depression removed, and the 
vital functions restored. The afflicted should avoid 
all pernicious alcoholic preparations purporting to be 
tonics and restoratives, as they only afford temporary 
exhilaration, and eventually entail dangerous, if not 
fatal results. This is never the case with Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters. They afford permanent benefit, and 
sooth the nerves without reaction following their use. 
The weak dnd debilitated, by its aid, awake to a sense 
of the enjoyments of life, and they are enabled once 
more to take their accustomed positions in society. 
Hostetter’s Bitters are now considered the standard 
remedy for all diseases arising from an impurity of 
the blood. They are manufactured in great quantities, 
and there is scarcely a city or hamlet on the habitable 
globe where they may not be found. 














This old and well-known remedy has acquired a 
world-wide renown for the cure of sudden colds, 
coughs, &c., weak stomach, a debility, nursing 
sore mouth, cankered mouth or throat, liver. com- 
plaint, dys ia or indigestion, cramp and pain in 
the stomach, bowel complaint, painters’ colic, Asiatic 
cholera, diarrhea, and dysentery. It has lost none of 
its good name by repeated trials, but continues to oc- 
cupy @ prominent position in every family medicine- 


chest. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Fishing in American Waters. 








Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott's book 
on “Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 


Sent throughout the United States paid, for 
$3 50. - HARPER & BROTHERS: 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ ww. 


a3. SAPOLIO 
> For General 
‘a Household Purposes 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


VINEGARS HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using d . For circulars, address 
F. lL. SAGE, Vinegar er, Cromwell, Conn. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


ge Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





FREE RUSSIA. 7 EPwortsu Drxon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MISS THACKERAY'S “WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton _by the late Rev. Freperiox W. Ronsert- 
son, the Incumbent of bf Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. "With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

yhine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon Ill. 

y Joun 8. C. Asnort, Author of ‘‘ The French Rev- 

olution,” ‘“‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 

With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ IUustrated Histories. . 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00, 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxer, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Grorer Hesexter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kenneru R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.8.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. oe 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Wartersvry, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SELF-HELP; with Mlustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvuet Suives, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” “ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. evised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun- W. Duaver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, ¢1 00. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
meg ee Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
ew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 
Pillon's Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drister, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of ‘* Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Illustrated by those of the Sauskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Franors A. 
Maron, Professor of the English Language and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of 
‘Method of Philological re of the English Lan- 
guage,” “A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 
&c. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 





FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


STERN NECESSITY. By F.W. Rostnson, Author 
of ** Poor Humanity,” “‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “ Carry's Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
‘“‘Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “‘ Found 
Dead,” “ A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
25 cents. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuarres 
Reaper, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &c. From the Author's early sheets, 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “ Pat Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 

HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 


cw All Hi "s Editions of * Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Mlustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Antony 
Trottore, Author of “The Bertrams,” “Castle 
Richmond,” ‘‘ Framley Parsonage,” “Orley Farm,” 
“Small Honse at Allington,” &c. With Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. oe 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. By Jutta 
Goppaxrv, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s Story,” 
“The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. - 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Otp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
wd Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of“ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. ith Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





thoroughly tested 


one-tenth the price. 





“The goods 
— of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 
mocrat, 


§ WEEKLY. 
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The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-ceiebrated Watches have been so 
FOU during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to 
mendations, Prices: —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. 
$200 gia vues. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. For these 
magnificent watches we charge only $25, teed 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


uire no recom- 
ual in appearance 


Those of extra fine tinish, , equal to 


All our watches fully guaran 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch fi Goods sent b 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. bs as aati 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 





LT. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE MADE 





LARGE REDUCTIONS 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Nearly all their Stocks at 
RETAIL, 


Offering Extraordinary Inducements 
to Purchasers 


To make selections prior to closing their semi- 


annual inventory. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made with which to DO 
YOUR OWN PRINT- 
ING, and is second to none 
for theuse of General Job 
Printers. Incomparably 
the best present that could 
be made to a boy or girl. 
Price of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full Circular, with testi- 
monials and specimeus of ty and printing, to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Feoerar 
Sr., Boston, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, 16 Col- 
lege Place, New York; KELLY, HOWELL, & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren S8t., Chicago, Ill. “The 
press gives entire satisfaction.”"—/. A. Walker, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. ‘Equal to any other press in its ability to 
do good work.” —American Union, Macon, Ga. ‘‘ Has 









mple, strong, well- 





supplied that long-felt want—a s: 

finished, and low-priced press.""—John Cussons, Glen 

Alien, Va. “It does all that it is promised to do,”— 

Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 
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SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 

Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in House- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signatures of 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. Max Von Pet- 
tenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 

J. MILHAU’S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 





F. J. Katpensere's Meerschanms 
received the Prize at the Paris World's 
Fair, 1867. The choicest Meerschaum 
Pipes, and exclasively my own make. 
Warranted superior to any goods iu 
the market. ill send to any address, 
for inspection, before purchasing ; 
also, Price-Lists and Circulars. Warerooms: 

John St., next to Broadway, 

P. O. Box 6724. 


71 Nassau St., cor. of John St. 

UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE. —A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes, College course for 
ladies, and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. 
Nine departments and sixteen professors and teachers. 
Board and tuition in eight departments, $300 per year. 
Instrumental music extra. Term opens Sept. 5. “Rev. 
Alonzo Flack, A.M., Pres't, Claverack Col. Co., N. Y. 





PAYNE'S IMPROVED, OR THE COMMON SENSE 
FRUIT PRESERVER! 


~~ <= 






aA g = 


The above cut represents an 

Prese « Frui &c.; an 
arrangement re ce as the most 
complete for t off to the poe. Ite 


construction is perfectly simple an on | manage. 
Six or more jars can in as many minutes be preserved, 
with one-fourth fhe labor and fuel usualiy required by 
any other process. The fruits retain all their Solidity, 
Flavor & Beauty, requiring no sugar, unless pre- 
ferred. As a practical fruit-packer, the inventor speaks 
advisedly. en tjare areused (those represented 
in the cut, with Magen’s Union and Standard, are re- 
garded by him asamong the best), and our directions fol- 
lowed,successis guaranteed! Price of Preservers: 
Single pipe, $3 ; two pipes, $4; four pipes, $5;6 pipes, $6. 
Lfberal arrangemen paade 5 ie the trade and good 
canvassers. For particulars, ress 
ASE, 35 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
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STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





“It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM, 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speti- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at Avavunnpate, 

Mass., ten miles west of Boston. Instruction thor- 
ough, careful, complete. Advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, French, and German unsurpassed. Particular at- 
tention paid tocommon and solid branches. ‘Teachers 
chosen with great care. Number limited to40. Next 
year begins Sept. 15. Address Cuas. W. Cusutna. 





FEB LEY cart Ne 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
Py stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 

ACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 








WANTED AGENTS —To sell the OCTAGON 
SEWING MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitth,” and is warranted for 5 years. 
Price $15. All other machines with an under-feed 
sold for $15 or less are inTringements. Address OC- 
TAGON SEWING MACHI ©O,, St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express prepaid, 
at any point east of the ippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 

. Send for illustrated Catalogne and 
List,to JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


— IMIT - se 
to $20. ING-CA: SE WATCHES. ‘Sond 


































for circular. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
for 80 cents. Business for every body. 
$10,000 Inclose 50 cents, and address “ : 
C. RAMSEY, Box 323, Hartford, Conn. 
BA HEADS and smooth faces clothed with 
raven locks. Send 35 cents for Recipe. 
NO TY CO., Augusta, Me. 





504 WEEK paid Acents in advance. Ad- 
$ dress WELLMAN & CO., Lansing, Mich. 








A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 


dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 


Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 
RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Ke., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, nts, or Clubs. Write for 
& price catalogue, Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrsnuren, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 
ae So 
<N ACHINE CoO. 
BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


a New York. Dert Story 
a) 


Cire 50 cents and Stamp for the NOVELTY. 





Every body needs it. Address J. N. BURTON, 
Patentee, Grurri, Ga. 


MICROSCOPES, {7 ace'se Sronenist sent 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
$250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Srznogn, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





—_—- 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Haz- 
rer’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most ra 
id and wonderful ever known ia the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fasbion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their. appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazan is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip, The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 

1 be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and whichiit 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrer’s Bazax, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the patiern, will 
be sent by the Publishers progeld by mall on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Parie. Dresemak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 0v. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
Sosing, iene specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, b 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese,” “The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Llustration, 
and the Publishers are aleo largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of Americe, Serope, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer'’s Weexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and mairtaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harren’s Werxry consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent, features; it includes 
weekly articles upon Nationa! Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics, 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—-. ¥. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this countr alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


j . 
Harper S Magazine. 
The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
per’s Magazine. Its success hitherto-—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical iu Europe or Amer- 
iea—_as been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptneas, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and 7 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 
arver'’s Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the Englieh language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. , 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macazie, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harren's Magazine, Hanven's Weexy, and Haurer's 

Bazakx, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States js for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wer«cy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

cents additiona! for the Ma@azine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Basan, to prepay the t.s. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Cffice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanper & Brorueas is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine 1x Harper's Perronrmata, 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—-each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. , 
H "s Weekly. —Ineide Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line —each insertion, A 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 0 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 95 per Line—each tnacbtion. teplay, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CRISPIN. 


ARMORY OF THE 22d REGIMENT. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


Pleasure Carriages, 


every variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


embracing 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, 
of the newest designs and most perfect finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, 
No. 740 Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 
been removed to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are to be 


Sold at Cost of Production. 
$1000 | Clarences 
$1500 to 1650 | Wagons 


These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 


Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality to those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 


PONY 
CARRIAGES, 
New Designs, 


for $150. 










HARPER'S 





[Jury 16, 1870, 





WEEKLY. 





THE NEW 


ISSUE 
THE CHINESE - AMER! | 
QUESTION | 





= 





$1400 to $1650 
200 to 400 


PONY 


CARRIAGES, 
New Designs, 
for $150. 





The Prettiest Woman in New | 


Miss K——, well known in our fashionable so- 
for her distingué appearance and beautiful com- 
plexion, was once a sallow, rough-skinned girl, cha- 
grined at her red, freckled face. She pitched into 
Hagan's Magnolia Balm, and is now as pretty in com- 


York 


ciety 





plexion as she is charming in manners. This article 
overcomes freckles, tan, sallowness, moth patches, 
ring-marks, &c., and makes one look ten years young- 
er th Magnolia Balm for a transparent 
complexion, and Lyon's Kathairon to make the hair 

soft, and delicate, have no rivals. 


ple ful, luxuriant, 

<athairon prevents the hair from turning gray, 
tes dandruff, and is the best and cheapest 
g in the world. 






"he standard reputation attained by this uhrival- 
ed and infallible Yeast Powder during twelve years 
past, is due toits perfect purity, healthfulness and 


economy. Put up in tins, actual weight, as re- 
presented, and will keep for years. 
The quantity required for use is from one-fourth 


to one-haifless than other Baking Powders. 
Sold by Grocers throughont the United States. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
69 New Street, New York 


TANTED, AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUT- 


W 





TLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $25. It 
makes the “ Lock Stitch ” (alike on both sides), and is 
the only licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for 
less than $60. Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ver & Baker, and Singer & Co. All other under-feed 
Shuttle Machines sold for less than $60 are infringe- 


mients, and the selier and user liable to prosecution. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill, or St. Louis, Mo. 


| 





| postpaid, on receipt of $1. 


Farnham, Gilbert & Co, 


UY CRANDAL'S ELASTIC BROOM. Sold by 

all dealers. It sweeps easier, sweeps better, lasts 
longer, and costs no more than the common broom. 
Manufacturer's license granted to all broom makers, 
on application. Two sample brooms sent by express 
on the receipt of One Dollar. Address 









3 Ss ep) 

Use compuaeet air, are self-loading, can be used by 
any child, shoot Forty feet. A handsome target ac- 
companies each pistol. Best parlor game out. Sent, 
Agents wanted. 

R. BROOKS, Jr., Rockport, Mass. 





BANKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 
$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witnovut Monry. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
&@~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


f 
j 





OR SALE, at $3 

F Railroads already built through 
Send for our free Pamphlet. It a 
bring, what it will cost; goo. 
Company farnish at from to 


and elevations 


w. 


'One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Jowa Railroad Land Co, 
the Lands, and on ail sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 
terms, location; tells who should come West, what they should 


of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the 


$4000, ready to set up. Maps sent ifdesired. Address 


W. WALKER, Se 
Ced Rapids, Iowa, 





P| 
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by defraying 7 


examination 
‘etches sent free to any 


WATCHES. 


TCHES—Best Imitation of gold ever 
color—accurate timekeep- 
HES—Very handsome—cood 





desc: , 
8 & Co., 197 Broadway, N. Y- 





BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Inder Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
"Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


HVVEUSJENIL! 


THE “EXCELSIOR” SWING. 


CAN SWING YOURSELF WITHOUT 
ASSISTANCE. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
THE RIGHT TO MANUFACTURE IN A FEW 
PRINCIPAL CITIES CAN BE HAD UPON 
LIBERAL TERMS. . 

SAMPLE SENT ON. RECEIPT OF $3 00, OR 
Cc. O. D. 

ADDRESS, WITH STAMP, 

A. H. SEAVER, 
P.O. BOX 6182, N. Y¥. CITY. 
Dr. Dio Lewis says: ‘This Swing realizes several 


important features, and is y good for chil- 
dren. They certainly serve the cause of physical ed- 
ucation most happily.” 


“Consular Seal ” Champagne. 


TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 











Before Life is Impertiled deal judiciously 
with the symptoms which tend to dangerous chronic 
diseases. If the stomach is foul, the excretions irreg- 
ular, the liver torpid, nothing js more certain than 
that Tarrant’s Errrnvescent Sevtzzn Areniznt is 
the one thing needful to effect a cure. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


—-G 


THE NEW FIELD GAME, 


“LE CERCLE.’’ 


SUPERIOR TO CROQUET. 
Send for Circular to 


D. B. BROOKS & BRO., Patentees, 
55 Washington St., Boston. 


20,689 


Advertisements (Gun’s Index to), for Next 














Kin, 


Chancery Heirs, Legation, sae Som of Unclaimed | 
ce 


Money, since 1600. 
JOHN HOOPER & CO., 41 


"Mann's Improved Double Trolling Spoon 


cents, 
Park Row, New York. 








Unequaled for catching Pike,’Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. 
Price, by mail, #1 00. Jouk H Maxw, Syracuse, NY | 
ANTED.—500 A 


\ new book, ‘ The 
cape.” eee aid until delivery. Call or address 
R. H. FERGUSON & CO., Publishers, 

138 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


HULLS 
SOAP 
HEALING IN ITS EFFECTS. 


To BE Hap OF Att Deaters Ano OF 
MANUFACTURER 32 PARKROW NY 





_— to sell Capt. Glazier's 
‘apture, Prison-Pen, and Es- 











MICROSCOPES from 500. to $500, 


Prepared Objects in all departments of science. II- 
lustrated Catalogue, 10c. AMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


| 
| 
| 
| 





J. ‘ 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BATHING DRESSES 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS & CO.’S, 
No. 637 Broadway. 
. BLEES’ 


Noieeless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


_ Challenges the world 
= in perfection of work, 
m strength and beauty of 
M\ stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
= pidity of motion. 

Cail and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 


623 BROADWAY, 
yee —_— New York. 

CarBoLic SALVE. 

The important discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID as a 

ING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the liate civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derfal and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a 
scientific combination with 
other and healing 
aropetes, im the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been al- 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub=- 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
and effectual remedy for all 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how I , for Burns, 
Cuts, ounds, and eve 
ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’, 


NO.8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 





















| $800 Rewanp is offered by 


s 
% 
& the proprictor of Dr. Sage's 


= Catarrh Remedy for a case 
lof Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by drneriste, 


| or 
| > ra by mail for 60 ccnte. 
; \A pamphict on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. Rh. V. Pixecr, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
ifalo, N. Y. 





Important to European Travellers. 

ARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, ece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemnzoxe Ferrines. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. « 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian. By W. Pemsroxe Fernivce. Square 
4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Posiisury sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
ea Sent by mail, repaid, to any part of the 
United Si ee toe Fag 





tates, on receipt of the price. 





Gs Gilani) 


DWARD SEARS' 
GRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 














